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Exclaimeth to the Pretor, They have haled him from the Court-house, 
LITBRATURA. “ My Lord, a party here And have locked him up below ; 
Says as how them blessed jury And the ped eee the pewter, 
is a drinkin’ pots o’ beer.” y be. its h io hs 4 A va snow. 
never while our 
DARK ROSALEEN. “ Hof call the recreant lictor !”’ oe. ay justice here, 
AN. The angry Preetor cried. most y jury ° 
na a eee “Twas his to. ard the doorwa Venture to call for 5 
“ Over hills and through dales That nought might be supplied— Or the most reckless 
Have I roamed for your sake ; Nor meat, nor drink, nor firing, Bring it from public near! 
af ees ng Sata pails Excepting candle-light ; 
n rive! s 
The Erne, at its highest flood, Fe ike Law Dh clwegaiight?” CARDAN THE BIGAMIST. 
I dashed across unseen. From ihe French of Merry. 
For sapere omar, in my blood, The lictor comes—“ Thou traitor ! FOUNDED ON FACT, 
. 9 
My own Rosaleen ! Pa ‘ine ae he jeryt Before the road of Toulon, and on the western slope of that ridge of 
Oh! there was lightning in my blood, How was the beer supplied ?” mountains which unite the peak of Coudon with the gorge of 0 
Red lightning lightened through my blood, “My lord, I heard ’em drinking are to be seen, on each side, the most charming ao in 
My dark Rosaleen! And tend enh bk Gabie les Provence. They all have the same view—the sea, the road, the vessel— 
Wan ts Gueieenn tats i me and, in short, the most varied and smiling tableaux. In the warm 
“ All day long in unrest, Of the public o’er the wor pleasant season, the families assemble on the terraces of these little 
To and fro do I move, Who thsenst: the enth Win Om to recover themselves somewhat from the overwhelming heat of the day 
The very soul within my breast 8 an by the fresh evening breezes that blow from the sea. 


The pewter did convey.” The first stars, on the evening of the day of St. John, 183— 

! on the evening of the day o ohn were jast 

The pao heed Fetices titate appearing above the grey and naked ridge of Coudon, when, in the silence 
To think of he my queen One moment paused the Pretor, of the country, was heard the roar of a canuon, which was prolonged, in 

My life of lif ‘au elias f saints And with ee blush, echoes, from the hill of Lamalgue into the depths of Ollioules. An elec- 
7 Me “dark Resaleen “hercm x For the Common Law thus outraged, tric movement ofterror kept pace with the echoes, and disturbed the en- 

My own Rosaleen t His awful face did flash. , joyments upon one of the most lovely summer nights. 
To heat your sweet and sad complaints, be  atespe oe fancied. Everywhere on the terraces, where the young men and young ladies 
My life, my love, my saint of saints, pers ~ah were conversing, was heard the cry, 4 galley-slave has escaped! It 








But he checked the rising impulse, seemed as if each family expected each moment to see dropping down 
wy Gosh Recsloen ! And spoke with awful air ; among thems tiger, with 0 Baman face, escaped from the menagerie of 
7 pein, me ove Pn “ Bring forth to me the landlord ead any Ae ag able to follow with his eye this alarm, as it 
To see pa aged é. me oan, 80 0: ‘the public o’er the way ; spread from face to face, on the evening of St. John’s dey, he would have 
Like to the jae oe A” Say ’tis the Law that calls him, remarked, perhaps with surprise, the serenity of one family, seated under & 
But, yet—will I thy throne And the Law brooks no delay. trellis between the harbour and the mountain of Six-Tours. This feeling 
yy ei in gold gl oT And summon, too, the potman— of security on the part of these few, amid the general terror, was easily 
Bd dose heed Him who supplies the beer— explained. Madame de Mellan and her daughter Anna had arrived 
” My dark Re —— : And now bring foreman Bibulus afew days before from New York, in order to arrange an im 
a oe Been “ And his bold comrades here !” ly offaic ; and had hired a pretty country house, “a short 
spin ls cae Onineg ts aciihes @arche . from the see and from the bigh road. An old domestic Creole 
eet Oe eee Seaee e omen ee With stealthy hand, still wiping servant girls were seated on terrace with these two i the 
™ aps cult d — reign alone, The froth from off his chin, discharge of the cannon was heard. No one being able to explain to 
nic ures They have brought forth beery Bibulus, these strangers this signal of alarm, they regarded Lae very 0 
0 Oil Resiei aiwensiiie _ And his fellows in the sin. incident in a military city, and did not even suspend their conversation. 
Will I fe Sie voar weal: You had not guessed the burden It chanced that the convict who had escaped turned his steps towards 
Tow tet Vscllente whi te hand Upon their thirsty souls, the country-seat occupied by Madame de Mellan. He was a man who had 
Shall Y adie seth ad 7 “ Though the Pretor’s eye clean through them left behind him a name made conspicuous in the pandemonium of crime. 
At way “eae errand my a9 Its gathered lightning rolls! It was the noted Cardan, condemned for the crimes of bigamy and forgery. 
From sacs om ’s dawn till natty ‘ 4 He had been employed two months in sawing the iron ring that bound 
You'll pray f A ti of Then, in Olympic thunders, him to his comrade ; and one day, while the latter wassleeping in the sun 
M Pek B — wf my Cae The hoarded tempest broke : in the dockyard of Mourillon, Cardan broke the last link of the ring, and 
Mo fond Seitioen ' ! “Ye seem to take it easy ; escaped. His comrade, after a short seep, concealed himself from the 
Y AP thi a A iek aiiecinats Qaurtheieaa te I'll show ye ’tis no joke! vigilance of the guard, in a cellar filled with beams and planks, in order 
sho cliche diacetate efftoiann re Think ye, in this its temple to escape, in turn, at some propitious moment. But he was discovered 
y Me d KR * ad eal ow The Law to flout and jeer, the next day. It was not until night that they discovered the escape of 
— Getting in through the window Cardan. This notorious galley slave was then thirty care ofa. He 
oS coat cnc: Gin het of Pots of illegal beer ? had spent four in the galleys. “His tall and welltbapek figure, his 
I could plough th high hill manners, his pale and haughty face, all proved him a criminal who 
Oh. I soula kno all nicht in “ The Common Law of England been accustomed to company, before the red vest, which levels all 
™ heel neel a net + In prayer Blushes for you, through me ; distinctions of rank, had concealed the respectable gentleman in the galley- 
And ae send yes. ‘ti ~ Little thought I that these Sessions slave. This night Cardan only wore his coarse pantaloons ; he had 
Would fi t Vike liaht beteeer Would e’er such scandal see! away his vest among some nettles. Active and vigorous, he bounded 
M toil ~y wp try Go, shameless men! I'll teach ye along more like a bird or a panther, than with the deliberate steps of a 
at y° . k Re ec — Your appetites to balk, man. Having arrived under the large trees about the house of Madame 
Me fond Rossleen! In a room whereto no pewter de Mellan, he surveyed the ground with that subtle instinct such asnature 
Would i Tif part 1 Can through the windows walk ; ves to a wild beast ; and climbing, like a monkey, along a pole that was 
A eit adhe Aye soul anew, And when you bring our verdict, frcing upon the back of the house, he entered the chambers of the first 
e d 'R al aw About the fine we’ll talk.” story, and in the course of five minutes he had, in the darkness, seem all 
y dark hosaleen : Stiideietekied oii) and visited all, as if he had been arp by ary see x 
us knows the Pretor, If men like him would turn to good account the pow ulties 
THE POTMAN AND THE PRATOR. Nor idly pardon begs ; devoted to evil, the human race would be soon regenerated. Cardan 
A LAY OF THE MIDDLESEX SESSIONS. But goeth forth crest-fallen— found a pile of a few crowns in a secretary ; he folded them in the first 
_, This clever parody of Macaulay's style, in his Lays of Ancient Rome, owes His tail between his legs— piece of paper that rattled under his hands. He contented himself with 
its origin to a trifling circumstance that occurred on the 13th ult., and is thus When sudden in the lobby this small sum, which was sufficient for his urgent wants, and sprang at a 
eee erraneas Adams has juries almost as jolly as himself. Instead of Is heard a mighty din, single bound into the garden: et the earliest dawn he had the 
oun _ ng t ~ 7A wane a jury, ompasnatio’ on Wednesday, threw up the 4 And before the awful Pretor volcanic peak of Evenos, which blends with the clouds the lava of its ex- 
illegality of the offence. pom E neon th gy A a Bd a hee on That potman is dragged in! . tinct volcano. There he purchased some cast-off clothes pole ba re , 
discovered ; the jury were rated by the Sergeant, and the potman ‘ sent for.’ and some sheep, and by some goat paths, stick in hand, he into : 
He entered the court with a pint of porter in his hand, looking utterly amazed A loud irreverent laughter the plains of t. Knowing that a highway —— leads to some 
at this strange call to the bar. The judge scolded him severely, got his porter Through all the Court-house ran, large town, Cardan followed the long path that winds the chapel of : 
pat tote away, and locked him up. But relenting in an hour, he let him go As pot in hand he stood there, St. Annie to the plain of Cuges, and on their way he saluted the r 
with a laughing lecture. A blank bewildered man ! who were conducting some refractory recruits, sailors on leave of , 
Flatuleius, the advocate, And so stefnly looks the Pretor, soldiers arriving from Africa, mountebanks, organ-grinders, in short, 7 f 
His client’s cause hath sped, That the potman knoweth not the curious mixture of the ee le the road between i 
And Adamus, the stern Prator, Ifhe be not going straightway Toulon and Marseilles. He entered, by night, into Marseilles, 
Hath reared his learned head ; Himself, at last, to pot. after having abandoned his sheep, and hired a modest room in the Rue de , 
He hath summed up to the jury Baignoir, whee lodge feo voy those who journey on foot. 1 
With digressions, by the way, “Thou caitiff!”’ roa red the Preetor, Upon unrolling his crowns by his lamp, he discovered that 
On juvenile offenders (And mirth was changed for awe) the envelopes consisted of two letters, and he began to read them from ' 
And the topics of the day. “ How answerest thou this outrage idleness. reading, begun in accident, soon contracted the muscles ; 
On the majesty of Law?” of Cardan’s face, and gave to it a expression. He rose, his face 5 
Till Bibulus, the foreman, Right humbly spoke the potman— bent down, his eyes fixed, his hands closely pressed, like a bandit habitua- 
That was beer-bemused before, “ Your wovship—that”s my Lord— ted to crime, who, by some sudden tion, has discovered the 
By the Prtor’s various learning The beer some gem’men ordered, means of committing a new crime. Even knaves have their sudden illn- 
Is mystified still more ; And in course the beer was drored. minations, and in their brain, ever in activity, an infernal plan will burst 
my yd ba coe. we Someries, forth, with all its black and snares. These two letters ware very 
obluscate e’en e, “But as for ‘ Law,’ and ‘ maiesty,’ long. One was dated from the Isle of Bourbon, the other from 
Hath been led forth by the lictor, That’s neither here or ieee : of Good Hope. They would take up too much to give here ; iain 
On their verdict to agree. The beer was served as called for, be sufficient to analyze them in a few words, to reduce them to the 
, And for straight and fair. most simple The me grey will be brief. Madame de 
They have sworn another jury, And what I say, your Lordship— Mellan, a widow for teen months, had left New York, where she had 
They have called another case, | And I means to putit strong— lost her husband, and retired to Europe, after an absence of twenty years. 
An hour hath passed, but Bibulus Is what was I brought ere for, The desire once more to see her own conntry had little connection with 
Hath not yet shown his face, When I ha’n’t done nuffin wrong ?” this voyage. M. de Mellan, a native of Brittany, was indebted for his 
And the learned Pretor wonders t fortune to his noble friend, M. de Kerbriant, a gentleman ruined by 
What the fools can be about, — “ No wrong!” quick spoke the Pretor. the revolution, and never indemnified. M.de Kerbriant had an only son, 
For he told them what their verdict “Ho! gaoler—let him see, ~ named Albert. This young man, havin patiing to hope by way of in- 
Ought to be when they went out. That in justice’s high precinct, heritance from a poor family , had early devoted himself to the duties of a 
, Right and wrong depend on me! sailor. Unfortunately he did not that robust health that is de- 
When, sudden, a plebeian Go, bear him to the dungeon— manded by the service of the sea. M. de Mellan, on his death-bed, made 
Excited, rushes in, Be the lowest cell his fot! his last will, regulating the marriage of his daughter with the son of his 
And, in a voice that drowneth Meanwhile to thee, chief lictor, benefactor, on conditions so p generans, that they nobly discharged his debt 
E’en Flatuleius’ din, We give in charge the pot.” of gratitude. The widow, Madame de Mellan, blindly yielded to the dy~ 
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ing wishes of her husband ; she entered upon a correspondence with Albert 
de Kerbriant, and found in this young man an eagerness, quite natural, to 
falfil the testamentary clause in the will of the father of Anna. It was 
then agreed that the two families should meet at Toulon, about the month 
of July, the time at which Albert de Kerbriant would arrive from Pondi- 
cherry in a state vessel, and that the marriage of the young naval officer 
poy An should be celebrated without dely. Madame de Mellan and her 
daughter had arrived the first at this rendezvous, arranged across the ocean. 
A small note attached to one of these letters announced the death of M. 
de Kerbriant. This was not in the handwriting of his son Albert, and 
was post-marked Nantes, 

Cardan, after a long meditation, conceived one of those extravagant 
ideas which the genius of evil alone can cause to succeed, by the aid of 
infernal combinations. In the first place he did not at once change his 
mean apparel, for fear lest a too sudden metamorphosis might comprom- 
ise him in the eyes of the innkeeper—he transformed himself piece by piece 
buying and putting on his new dress gradually. He then lodged in a more 

ionable hotel, taking care not only to disguise the colour of his hair and 
his complexion, but also his shape, his manners, and his voice. Sure now of 
being able to dodge the bloodhounds of the police, he began to look for a 
worthy associate in one of those dens which disgrace all great cities, con- 
cealed in its most frightful quarters. 

Lavater and Gall are but children compared with a galley-slave escaped 
from Toulon. The latter, in recognising one of his peers, is endowed with 
@ sixth sense, the distinguishing ofcrime. Cardan observed in one of those 
rum-holes in old Marseilles, a young man, about twenty-five or thirty, of 
a pale and nervous countenance, with eyes of a dull green, having in the 
nonchalance of his manners all the symptoms of a dread of labour, and in 
his look the reflection of ‘bad passions. The dress of this person announ- 
ced, uader his tatters, a certain ease acquired by idleness. Hach part of 
his dress had played its part in the hands of a famous tailor, at a date for- 
gotten by the Journal des Modes. But what, above all, betrayed an ex- 
treme misery and incurable idleness, was one of those large, coarse cravats, 
whose coarse greasy folds so ill disguise the missing shirt. . 

soon united himself, by aid of a few glances into the sympathies 
with this man, and it was not long before he found in him one of those 
organizations almost too indolent for crime, and which can be pushed into 
ge It only by the external influence of some ruling power. Yet the skil- 

1 galley-slave employed several days in sounding this man, betore he 
elevated him to the dignity of an accomplice ; and when he believed that 
he might trust in him, after a few largesses of five-franc pieces, he unveiled 
his plans to him. From that moment one of these two wretches was a 
blind slave, and the other a sovereign master. 

In order successfully to conduct his enterprise, Cardan needed a larger 
sum of money than that which he had stolen from the secretary of Madame 
de Mellan, and which was besides nearly exhausted. This obstacle was 
g00n overcome. The money-changers of Marseilles are not quite so im- 
pregnable as their Parisian confréres ; they display too carelessly, and 
ven within the reach of the skilful hand of an adept, their Napoleons and 

Cardan, who at need could make his fingers invisible, 
while changing two louis at one of these exchange offices, carried off two 
rolls, with all the skill of a professor of sleight of hand or of an Indian 
jageler. With this uisition he felt strong enough to conquer Peru. 

accomplice of Cardan was named Valentine Proghere ; he preserved 
only his surname upon becoming the valet of Cardan, who had himself 
become M. Albert de Kerbriant. The mission which Proghere received 
was my difficult o execute, notwithstanding the luminous instructions 
he received trom the mouth of his master. He was to repair as a torerun- 
ner to the country-seat of Madame de Mellan, and adroitly to examine the 
, before he could commence their scheme with safety to its author. 

Proghere, clad as the confidential servant of a good house, set out for 
Toulon ; and having arrived in that city, he embarked on board a small 
boat and descended before the country-seat of Madame de Mellan a little 
before sunset. He played his part to perfection. He announced to the 
two ladies that M. Albert de Kerbriant had arrived at Nantes in a mer- 
chant-vessel from the Cape of Good Hope that the fatigues of the voyage 
had compelled him to obtain his dismissal sooner than he had intended, 
and that he had returned from the [Indies a simple citizen, independent of 
mili service, and determined to fix his residence according to the choice 
of the De Mellan family. 

During this interview, Proghere stood upon the terrace, ready to spring 
at three bounds into the fields, if the least gleam of mistrust should appear 
on the face of the ladies. This precautiou was unnecessary. Madame 
de Mellan was a kind woman, who had passed all her life in @ patriarchal 
family in the new world. She gave implicit faith to all that this preten- 
ded servant of her future son-in-law told her, and in the extremity of her 

she tenderly embraced her daughter, already much moved at the idea 
so precipitate a marriage. 

The next day, at three in the afternoon, a loud sound of wheels and the 
cracking of a postillion’s whip, announced the arrival of a post-chaise 
along the main avenue to their country-seat. 

“It is M. de Kerbriant, my master,’ said Proghere ; “I recognise his 
chaise.” 

A young man, clad in black, and of a most distinguished mien, sprang 
lightly from the chaise upon the terrace, and, as if suffocated by his emo- 
tion, he pressed the hand of Madame de Mellan to his lips. Cardan was 
so wonderfully disguised, that Proghere was, for the moment, alarmed, for 
he did not recognise him. 

The fugitive galley-slave bowed to Mademoiselle Anna, and addressed 
to her this set speech, which he had been preparing during his ride of 
fourteen leagues :— 

‘“‘ I bless the memory of your father, .hat generous man, who has chosen 
me for his son-in-:»'v ; but I am happy to say to you, mademoiselle, that, 
after my voyage round the world, it is you, of all others, whom I would 
have chosen for my companion for life, to-day.” 

These words were followed by a long silence, which always follows pro- 
found emotions; but when they had given up to sad remembrances a rea- 
sonable time of silent grief, their conversation gradually assumed a gay 
and lively air, especially at meal-time. Cardan, in the-eyes of the ladies, 
manifested an excellent tact, by speaking of everything except his mar- 
riage. He gave accounts of his voyage, which he had studied out the 
evening before on a map of the world, mingling with his recital all the 
nautical terms of the sailor, which he had found in books upon such 
subjects. At the end, he assumed a melancholy attitude and accent, and 


“ T have travelled over five thousand leagues; I have visited all the 
different quarters of the globe ; I have seen all nations, and I have ascer- 
tained, by this experience, equal to that of the aged, though given toa 
young man. that happiness, if it exist at all, can only be met with in the 
midst of domestic duties, far from the world, and ina retired family, com- 
posed of relatives and friends.” 

Madame de Mellan pressed the hands of Cardan, and her pantomine ex- 
fips or the gratitude she felt at hearing such beautiful sentiments from the 

of her son-in-law. 


By a skilfully managed transition, Cardan induced his intended mother- 
in-law to form a resolution that was very important to him. He related 
some pretended contentions which he had at Nantes with some young offi- 
cers, his former comrades, who had just reproached him with what they 
called his desertion, in terms sharp enough to prove an affair of honour. 

“I do not fear a meeting of this kind,” he added, “every one knows ; 
but it is always distressing to cross one’s swerd with old friends, who view 
my resignation so so I prefer to leave them leisure to reflect upon 
their ngs. When my commander, who knows me, shall be re- 

to a port of France, he can plead my cause for me better than I 
can myself; so I have fully resolved not to show myself in Toulon, and 
thus avoid vexatious meetings that may have deplorable consequences. If 
my mother-in-law consents, we will make a short journey into the interior, 
either to Italy or Spain, whichever she may prefer. and when we shall 
have returned to France, I shall have been already justified by my com- 
—— India, acd my unjust friends in Nantes will only have excuses 

Bi me. 

All this was said in a tone so natural and so simple, that it would have 
deceived even the most experienced. The good and simple Madame de 
Mellan was so much alarmed, especially for her daughter’s sake, at the 
idea of these quarrels of honour, that she was the first to propose aban- 
doniag the city, where her son-in-law had too many acquaintances not to 
A ome mee 4 and an unjust fone an the country in which she lived 

retirement was no guaran er maternal alarms, as all the 
aietheniog residences were ted by families of sailors, who ex- 
changed visits during the evenings of the pleasant weather. 

In the preparations for their departure that were made by Cardan and 
the worthy widow, it was that Proghere, the pretended valet-de- 
chambre, should remain in the country: house to take care of the baggage 
and the little domestic affairs that required looking after, and that they 
should leave him the money to meet these expenses. 

The next morning, before daybreak, Madame de Mellan, her daughter, 
and the galley-slave, set out vA ing for Marseilles. Cardan procured in 
the yh Sayre for Spain, a few days after he alighted with the 
two his victims, at the hotel of the Asturias, in Barcelona. 

The annals of crime present few instances, ia which the incredible forms 


80 prominent a part. But if these events had not been extraordinary, we 
should not have thought of relating them. 

Two weeks after the departure of Madame de Metlan, Albert de Ker- 
briant landed on the wharf of Toulon, near the city hall, and without 
taking time to change his clothes, which he had worn from India, he 
hastened in quest of Madame de Mellan. At the office of the post they 
directed him to her country-house, and our mariner leaped on the first 
horse he could hire, and set off at the gallop. 

Coming from India, with the bright perspective of an unexprcted rich 
marriage, to touch the ground, to see the house in which the lovely young 
unknown lady resides, all these can happen together but once, and certainly 
nothing can be more pleasant. Albert experienced much emotion at sight 
of that Italian trellis ; through the vine-leaves which covered it, he caught 
a glimpse of fair hair and white muslin. It wasno doubt bis future bride, 
his bappiness, his all. He sprang from his horse at the extremity of the 
avenue, and arriving at the terrace, much agitated, he pronounced the 
name of Madame de Mellan and his own. A group of ladies and gentle- 
men rose at these words of self-introduction in silence, and their looks 
of astonishment seemed to question this new comer, whom no one knew. 

For the moment, bewildered by this strange reception, Albert de Ker- 
briant supposed he must have mistaken the house, and he excused 
himself :— 

“Pardon me, ladies, if I have made a mistake. There are so many 
country-houses on this plain, without streets and numbers, that I may 
have taken thisfor another. Yet I had the most particular directions.” 

A middle-aged lady replied to the young sailor : 

“Perhaps you are not mistaken, sir; we have lived in this country- 
house but about a week. Madame de Mellan lived here before us; the 
farmers have so told me, and they will inform you of the same.” 

“Has Madame de Mellan then returned to the city?’ inquired the 
young man, seized with a presentiment of evil. 

, 0, sir, she set out in a post-chaise, with her daughter and son- 
in-law. 

“ Her son-in-law ; exclaimed the sailor in dismay, 

“ Her son-in-law, or rather the young man who is to marry her daugh- 
ter Anna.” 

Albert de Kerbriant made a strong appeal to his moral strength, ashamed 

to let his emotion be seen by strangers, composed his face, assumed a 
calmness, and said :— 
“ Excuse me, madame, if I enter into particulars which may seem to 
you indiscreet ; yet one more question, if you please ; did you hear them 
mention the name of this son-in-law, this young man who is to marry 
Mademoiselle Anna de Mellan ?”’ 

““O yes, it is very well known here; the domestics have often repeated 
it to the farmers about as well as to their wives. Miss Anna is to marry 
M. Albert de Kerbriant.”’ 

“T knew that,” said the real Albert. 

“ You see, then, sir, we are right. At this moment, probably the mar- 
riage has taken place.” 

“ What, to M. de Kerbriant?” cried the young man, in a tone that made 
all present start. 

Several heads nodded in the affirmative answer. 

“ With M. de Kerbriant!’”’ repeated the unhappy Albert, in the same 
tone of despair ; “‘ why it is impossible! I am Albert de Kerbriant, and 
have come for the purpose of marrying Anna de Mellan. This is some 
infernal mystery! Some bandit has intercepted my letters, and taken my 
name! What a frightful revelation!” 

He sank heavily on the bench of the trellis, and wiped the cold sweat 
from his brow. 

Buta violent feeling of indignation soon brought him to his feet. He saw 
that all his calmest reason, all his nautical coolness, were requisite to en- 
able him to expose and chastise this unexampled crime. He took leave of 
the ladies of the country-house, excusing himself for having disturbed 
them, hastened to obtain information from the farmers about, and when he 
had learned by certain information the hour and the direction of their de- 
parture, he lost not an instant, but hastened to follow the steps of the 
impostor. 

At Marseilles he visited all the fashionable hotels, and at the Hotel des 
Empereurs the intelligent host, Castel, remembered the travellershe de- 
cribed. He informed Albert de Kerbriant that the three persons in whom 
he took so much interest had passed two days in the house, and that they 
had embarked for Barcelona. Castel even indicated the banker to whom 





he had directed the false Albert de Kerbriant, who demanded a letter of 
credit of fifteen thousand francs for his mother-in-law, from whom he had 
a power of attorney. The young sailor hastened to the notary and the 
banker, who bad been named to him. Not only was the information of 
Castel true, in every respect, but Albert de Kerbriant recognised at the 
banker’s his own signature, counterfeited with an imitative talent that 
revealed the hand of a forger from the galleys. This was a ray of light 
to the young man. He took post horses, and in less than five hours he 
was in Toulon, at the office of the commissary of the Bagnio, who in- 
formed him of the escape of Cardan, a bigamist and a forger. and gave 
him his description. Albert set out that very evening for Barcelona, 
furnished with other valuable information, and a letter of introduction to 
the French consul. 

He must follow up at once this horrible intrigue: a moment lost might 
cause an irreparable misfortune. Hardly landed at Barcelona, Albert 
hastened to the house of the consul. It was nine o’clock in the evening. 
The consul was at the Italian theatre. Albert hastened from the consu- 
late to the theatre ; they pointed out to him the box of the representative 
of France ; he entered it, apologizing for his unreasonable visit, and pre- 
sented his letter of introduction, which explained everything. 

The consul requested young Kerbriant to follow him to the further cor- 
ner of the box, where they might converse without been seen or over- 
heard. The following was the alarming information which he imparted 
to Albert :— 

“A stranger, of an uncertain age,”’ said the consul, “ presenting himself 
at my house, about three weeks since, announcing himself under the name 
of Albert de Kerbriant. ‘He came,’ he said, ‘to visit Spain with his 
future bride and her mother.’ At the immediate expiration of his term of 
mourning, he was to be married. The manners of this man had seemed 
to him somewhat strange ; there was a mixture of studied bon ton, good 
language, and vulgar habits and expressions. There was an appearance 
of studied-and affected calmness, contradicted by nervous starts. ‘ He 
called upon me in the first place,’ he said, ‘to present his respects, and 
then to consult meas to the forms to be observed in a marriage in a foreign 
country.’ I gave him all the explanations he seemed to require. Since 
that visit I have seen him twice, and this evening if you wish to see him, 
he is in the box with the ladies almost opposite to us. The description 
you have given me of this stranger is strikingly exact, with this differ- 
ence, however, that his hair is black and long instead of being light and 
short ; but that is no doubt owing to the aid of his hair-dresser, which it 
will be easily to discover.” 

Albert de Kerbriant requested the consul to allow him a seat in his box, 
and a moment after he was in his post of observation. 

At the first glance he was convinced of the man’s character ; not sus- 
pecting that so scrutinizing a glance was fixed upon him, he preserved a 
gloomy immobility, and seemed to have little in common with those who 
were applauding so rapturously an Italian duet. Cardan, dressed in black, 
his face of that sallow colour peculiar to a galley-slave, with his eye fixed, 
his brow knit, his nostril dilated, seemed like some supernatural being, 
abcve all frivolous occupations, meditating upon some internal plan. By 
his side, as if in contrast, in all her joyous maiden simplicity, sat Anna 
de Mellan ; you would have compared her to a dove, ignorant of her peril, 
sitting on the same branch of a tree with a falcon. Albert de Kerbriant 
rose at the end of the first act, and saluting the consul with a gesture, as 
much as to say, you will see me again in a moment, he directed his steps 
towards the imposter. The consul followed him at a distance. 

He knocked gently at the door of the box, and with acalm and distinct 
voice he pronounced the name of “ M. de Kerbriant.”’ 

“ That is I, sir,” replied Cardan. 

“T have a few words to say with you in private,” said Albert. 

Cardan arose, without betraying any emotion, and came out. 

“ This is, then, M. Albert de Kerbriant, to whom I am now speaking ?”’ 
said the real Albert. 

“Certainly, sir,” said the galley-slave, his face slightly tremulous. 

“ Are you sure of it?” 

“ Whata singular question !”’ said Cardan, with a serious smile. 

Albert suddenly se hold of the fulse hair of the galley-slave, and 
exposed his shaven crown. 

“ You are a bandit escaped from the galleys of Toulon!” 

Cardan uttered a cry like the roar of a wild beast, and drawing bis dag- 
ger, would have rid himself of the troublesome stranger before there could 


be any other tators of that scene, when Albert who had anticipated 
this, seized, ve gags the ley-slave by the arm and collar, and 
pushed him nst a neig! g wall, calling for help. At the cries of 


the cndhne, Gar ran out from all the neighbouring boxes. Cardan, who 
had not released his bold of his dagger, was seized by the policeman, and 





Albert, clinging with a superhuman vigour to the collar of his coat and 
shirt, succeeded in tearing open both, and exposing on a shoulder of the 


convict two letters branded on a skin blackened by the sun of Toulon. A 
murmur arose on all sides. But Albert wasted no time in telling his 
7 ; be had a more pressing duty to perform. 

adame de Mellan and her danghter had listened with anxiety to the 
alarming sounds in the corridor, and they dared not venture out with the 
curious crewd that thronged there. All at once the French consul, fol- 
lowed by @ stranger dressed in the uniform of the royal navy, entered their 
box and said to them : 

“T beg you to accept my arm, ladies, and to follow me to my house, for 
it belongs to every child of France.” 

Madame de Mellan and her daughter, too much disturbed to seek an ex- 
plization of 80 many mysterious incidents, followed his advice without 
hesitating. The widow took the arm of Albert, and Anna that of the 
consul. By the candelabras which diffused a bright light in the entrance 
of the theatre, they could see as plainly as in mid-day a pale and bald- 
headed man, with bare shoulders, carried off by the police, amid the out- 
cries of the mob. . 

“My God!” cried Madame de Mellan, “ that is Albert!’ 

“No, madame,” replied the consul, “that man is not Albert de Ker- 
briant ; he is a miscreant, who plotted against you and mademoiselle an 
abominable snare. He is a galley-slave, escaped from the galleys of Tou- 
lon ; he is marked on the shoulders with the letters T. F. as you could see 
if the crowd would let you approach him.” 

Madame de Mellan and her daughter were both so moved they could 
make no reply. 

In the honse of the consul there was an interchange of mutual expla- 
nations and surprises, which brings our narrative to a very natural and 
legitimate dénouement. All the rights usurped by the impostor were re- 
stored to the real Albert de Kerbriant. 

The emotion that succeeded to this evening of alarm prevented the 
ladies from giving Albert de Kerbriant the reception he deserved ; but the 
next day, Madame de Mellan and her daughter could hardly find praises 
) Strong enough to give their young and agreeable rescuer ; and that very 
‘day, at the dinner-table of the consul of France, it was decided that the 
marriage of Anna and Albert should be celebrated at the church of St. 
Louis, in Toulon, and that the admiral should himself be invited to wit- 
ness the coutract. 





A DINNER OF HERBS. 
( Concluded. ) 

Onions together with Garlic, were held in such estimation by the Egyp- 
tians, that they swore by these vegetables as divinities. The satirist Ju- 
venal ridicules them for their superstition, and calls them a happy people 
in whose gardens their deities grow-- - 

‘** Porrum et crepas nefas violare, aut frangere morsu, 
O sanctos gentes ! quibus hac nascentur in hortis numina.” 

The Egyptian onion being a very fine vegetable, was forbidden to the 
priests of that country, as too great a luxury. Some have thought that 
the priests did not eat the onion from some superstitious dislike. But the 
bulb they hated was the red squill, because it was dedicated to Typhon, 
their evil deity. Our English name of onion is derived from the Latin 
unio (one) ; because the bulb is solitary, and throws out no ofishoots. 

Garlic was highly esteemed among the Greeks. The Athenians be- 
lieved that it counteracted the effects of bad air. Garlic, with flour and 
honey, was the fare set before Machaon, in the royal tent of Nestor. The 
herb moly, given by Mercury to Ulysses to protect him from the enchant- 
ments of Circe, is believed to have been the garlic, called a/lium magi- 
cum. 

Garlic was sacred to the Roman penates, but the goddess Cybele ad- 
mitted no one to her rites who had recently eaten garlic. Horace’s third 
epode is an execration of the strong-scented herb. We must remember 
the tale in the “‘ Arabian Nights,” that delightful book of our youth, in 
which the merchant is so severely punished by his lady wife for entering 
her presence with unwashed hands after eating a ragout of garlic. Pliny 
tells an easy mode of doing away with the unpleasant smell of garlic, by 
eating with it beet-root roasted in the ashes. There is a sweet scented 
garlic (al/ium odorum), a native of the south of Europe, In the Levant 
garlic is hung over the doors of houses to avert sorcery ; a relic, among 
the modern Greeks, of the veneration of Mercury’s moly with its anti- 
Circean virtues. Our wild garlic, with its pretty, white, star-like flower, 
is an ornament to our woods, as far as the sense of sight goes at least. 

The Leek, the national badge of the Welsh, is worn by them in their 
caps on St. David’s Day (March 1), in commemoration of a victory gained 
by their ancestors on that day over the Saxons. According to tradition, 
the sgene of the battle was close by a garden of leeks belonging to an old 
Welsh peasant, who advised his countrymen to pull up the leeks and wear 
them as cognizances, to distinguish them in the me/ée; a precaution by 
no means superfluous, in days when uniforms were unknown. Legendary 
tales afterwards exalted the peasant into an apparition of St. David, the 
tutelar saint of Wales, whose advice and assistance led his protegés to vic- 
tory on his patron day. St. David was the son of a prince in that part of 
Wales now called Cardiganshire: he early embraced the monastic life, 
and founded a strict rale—hard labour, spare diet, and as constant a si- 
lence as could be maintained consistently with duties. He died about 
A.D. 544, 

The vegetable originally used as the Potato was the production of the 
convolvus butata, or batato edulis, which grows wild in the Malayan pe- 
ninsula, and has a creeping perennial root, angular leaves, and pale pur- 
ple flowers about an inch long. At every joint it puts forth tubers (the 
edible part). These plants were introduced from South America by Capt. 
Hawkins Gerarde, who cultivated them in his garden, in London, in 1597, 
and called them potatoes (from dbatata), They are impatient of cold ; 
but are still cultivated in the south of France and Spain. They have the 
disadvantage of being difficult to preserve, as they are apt to grow mouldy. 
These are the potatoes of Shakspeare and hiscontemporaries. They were 
supposed to be restoratives for persons of decayed constitutions, and of 
advanced age; wherefore, Falstaff says, ‘“ Let the sky rain potatoes.’’— 
(Merry Wives of Windsor, act vy. scene 5.) ; 

The present potato, which has derived its name from the old Lafata, 
was brought to Ireland from Virginia, by Sir Walter Raleigh, about 1589, 
and planted in his lands near Youghal. Ata meeting of the Royal So- 
ciety, 1693, Sir Robert Southwell, the President, stated, that his grand- 
father was the first person in Ireland to whom Sir Walter Raleigh gave 
tubers of the potato. They were called Virginian potatoes, to distinguish 
them from the batatas, called Spanish potatoes. So late as 1629, potc- 
toes, in England were roasted, peeled, sliced, and put into sack with su- 
gar, and were also candied by confectioners. They were introduced into 
France, 1742, but were long held in contempt, as only fit for the use of 
“— poor people. 

he potato, though a most useful, is a very unromantic vegetable. Yet 
there is a reminiscence of interest attached to it. In the imperial gardens 
of Schonbrun, near Vienna, where poor young Napoleon, the sometime | 
King of Rome, spent the greater part of his short and semi-captive life, 
there was a plot of ground appropriated for his own amusement, which he 
ti led with his own hands, Instead of the fruits and flowers in which a boy 
might be expected to delight, he cultivated only potatoes, whose white, or 
purple wheel-shaped flowers he endeavoured to train into tufts, or bouquets, 
of some grace. When his crop was ripe, he always presented it to his 
grandfather the Emperor of Austria for his own table. 

The Lettuce was called among the ancients the food of the dead ; be- 
cause when Adonis, the beloved of Venus, was mortally wounded by a 
wild boar, the weeping goddess laid him upon a bed of soft and tender 
lettuces, whose milky juice possesses soothing and narcotic qualities. In 
a fragment of the Greek dramatist, Eubulus, one of the personages, says, 
“Do not serve me with lettuces, for they say Venus concealed her dead 
lover, after his death, among lettuces.” In the ceremonies of the Adonia, 
dedicated to the memory of Adonis, a figure representing him was borne 
upon a bier, accompanied by women lamenting, as for his death, and tear- 
ing their hair. These mourners carried lettuces, planted in small baskets 
filled with earth, which they threw into the sea, or a neighbouring lake or 
river, as offerings to Adonis, at the end of the ceremonies, which generally 
lasted for two days. Adonis, who is an historical character, with some 
fabulous additions, and whose name among the Syrians was Thammuz, 
was killed in June, called by the Hebrews the month of Thammuz. 
To the idolatrous mourning in honour of Adonis Ezekiel alludes (chap. 
viii.)--“ I saw women weeping for Thammuz.” And when Isaiah speaks 
(chap. xviii.) of ghe people who sent ambassadors by the sea, “even in 
vessels of bulrushes upon the waters,” he seems to indicate the casting of 
= baskets of lettuces upon the waters, that were to bear them to Ado- 


A lettuce once caused the death of a young and beautiful princess. 
Cambyses, King of Persia and Media, son of the great Cyrus, having 
dreamed that his brother Smerdis was seated on a throne, and that his 
head reached to the skies, conceived a jealous and superstitious fear that 
his brother would dethrone bim, and accordingly caused him to be pri- 
vately assassinated, and then married bis sister, contrary to the laws of 
the kingdom and of nature. The reluctant victim of this repugnant mar- 
riage never ceased to lament her murdered brother, Smerdis; and one 





day, when at table with Cambyses, she took a remarkably fine lettuce, and 
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tripped off the leaves, leaving only the stalk, and then asked Cambyses | away. were taken up and joined together, and whatever sense could be 


is opinion of its appearance. He replied, that in taking off the leaves 
} tad robbed it of all its beauty. Pitis thus,” she replied, “ with our 
family since you have deprived it of its greatest ornament.” The tyrant, 
in a rage, strack her repeatedly with such a degree of violence, that as 
she was enceinte, her death shortly ensued, and released her from her sor- 


rows. signifying courage, strength. The woody and fragrant sprigs of the herb 


Lettuces were eaten by the ancients at the close of their repasts, as 
from their cooling qualities they were considered antidotes to the heating 
effects of wine. The bitter herbs which the Jews ate at the Passover, are 
thought to have been wild lettuce, succory, tansy, chamomile, and dent- 
de-lion. The Jews are believed to have been the inventors of the salad 
compounded of oil, vinegar, and mustard, to render their bitter herbs pa- 
latable. The Irish, two centuries ago, made their salads of sorrel, wood- 
s>rrel, and beet, chopped with vinegar, beer, and a little sugar, but no oil 
or salt.* 

We may here mention other salad herbs, The sweet Chervil (cerefo- 
lium), formerly prized for its warm aromatic qualities, was 80 eat a fa- 
vourite with the Emperor Tiberius, that he exacted from the Germans a 
large quantity of it annually asa tribute. It is a native of Austria and 
Silesia. . 

The Rocket (eruca sativa) is used in salad in Italy, though its smell is 
disagreeable, like rancid bacon ; and in Holland the yellow stone-crop is 
eaten with lettuce. : 

The garden Cress was thought by the ancients to make those who ate it 
strong and brave; wherefore it was much used by gladiators. “ 

The Mustard, which is the companion of the cress in salad, is the sinapis 
alba; the herb that produces the flour of mustard is the sinapis nigra, 
whose present name is derived from the French word moutarde, and that 
is a corruption trom a motto. Philip II., Duke of Burgundy (who acqpir- 
ed the surname of /e Hardi, or the Bold, at the battle of Poictiers. when 
he was but sixteen), granted armorial bearings (or an augmentation) to 
the city of Dijon, the capital of his duchy, and added, as a motto, the old 
French words, “ Moult me tarde ;” “ It seems long to me ;” or, “ I long 
much ;” signifying his regret at his absence from Dijon while he was Re- 
geat of France, during the insanity of Charles VI., his nephew. The mus- 
tard (or sinapis) of Dijon and its environs being in much repute, the deal- 
ers in that article stamped the motto of their city on the pots in which it 
was sold. In time the middle word me, either for brevity, or originally, 
perhaps, by accident, was omitted, and the inscription ran, “ moult tarde;”’ 
then the words joined together were used to express the name of the arti- 
cle, as moutarde ; and hence the English mustard. Philip returned tohis 
beloved Dijon to rest. Ona his death, 1404, he was buried there, in the 
Chartreuse which he had founded. ' 

The death of the Emperor Claudius was occasioned by a strong! poison- 
ed ragout of Mushrooms, served to him by his wife, Agrippina. The mush- 
rooms used for this wicked purpose were of the species agaricus cesareus, 
or imperial mushroom. Nero, in his exultation at succeeding to the Ro- 
man empire, by the destruction of Claudius, called these mushrooms “ the 
ragout of the gods,” in allusion to the absurd fiction of the deceased em- 
peror being elevated to the rank of a divinity by his apotheosis. ; 

Mushrooms bear a conspicuous part in medieval mythology, from their 
connexion with the fair‘es, these most beautiful of all the cr. ations of the 
poetic fancy, that have faded away before the “ march of intellect,” like 
the morning stars paling and disappearing before the sun, The large flat 
mushrooms served them for tables in their merry feasts, and the smaller 
and rounder for stools; and in the circles that marked where they had 
danced their graceful rouads, the fairy-ring mushroom (agaricus oreades, 
or pratensis) sprang up. The sudden growth of this fungus in such regu- 
lar circles seemed unaccountable to our ancestors, save by the agency of 
supernatural beings. 

The ancient Truffle was the wild red truffle of Italy; but the Romans 
also got the white truffle, called the Lybian, from Africa. Pliny believed 
truffles to be a mere excrescence of the earth, and related an anecdote of a 
Carthaginian governor who found a coin in the centre of one ; but, doubt- 
less, the fangus grew over the coin, and thus enclosed it. In Athens (after 
the people had become corrupted by luxury) the freedom of citizens was 
given to the children of one Cherips, because their father had invented a 
new ragout of truffles. As these fungi never appeared over ground, it 
would not be possible to discover them but for their strong odour, which is 
particularly powerful just before thunder, when the air is filled with mois- 
ture, from which circumstance the country people in some places, call 
them “ thunder-roots.”’ 

The garden Angelica was formerly blanched and eaten as celery, raw or 
stewed, but is now solely appropriated to the candy of the confectioner.— 
Its name is derived from the many excellent qualities with whieh its thick 
brown root (white within) and its seeds, succeeding the pale purple umbels, 
were supposed to be endowed, as antidotes to poison, pestilegce, ague, 
pleurisy, and a long list of et cetera, now we believe obsolete. It is. how- 
ever, still highly esteemed in Norway, where bread is sometimes made 
from the powder of its dried roots. In Lapland, the poets crown them- 
selves with garlands of its leaves and flowers, and fancy they receive in- 
spiration from its odour. 

Having now exhausted our reminiscenses regarding the larger and more 
important vegetables which furnish, in themselves, good and pleasant food 
for man, we will pass on to the lesser herbs, that are only used as season- 
ings and accompaniments to his repasts. 

Parsley, in the minds of the ancient Greeks, was associated with a tragi- 
cal event. When the army of Adrastus, king of Argos, was proceeding to 
besiege Thebes, one day, when passing through Nemea, the troops suf- 
fered much from thirst, the springs having been dried up by the heat of the 
weather. They met with a nurse carrying Archemorus (also called Ophel- 
tes), the infant son of Lycurgus, the king of the country, and begged her 
to show them where they could find water. She readily consented, and 
laying down the child upon the grass, that she might walk the faster, she 
brought them to the fountain of Langia; and while they were drinking 
from it, she related to the leader her own melancholy story. She was the 
celebrated Hypsipyle, daughter of Thoas, king of Lemnos, and had saved 
her father’s life when the Lemnian women, by common consent, murdered 
all the men in the island, during one night, from jealousy of their prefer- 
ence of the female slaves. Hypsipyle, pretending she had slain Thoas 
(whom she sent privately to Chios), was chosen queen of Lemnos. But 
the truth being discovered after some time, tne Lemnian women drove her 
into exile. Being taken by pirates in her wanderings, she was sold to 
Lycurgus, and from a queen fell to the station of a slave—a sad but not 
uncommon reverse in those fierce and turbulent ages. After receiving the 
thanks and the commiseration of the Argives, Hypsipyle returned for her 
young charge, aud to her horror found him expiring from the bite ofa 
serpent that had coiled itself round him. The Argives slew the reptile ; 
and in memory of the ill-fated young prince, instituted the Nemean funer- 
al games, to be observed every third year. The victor received a crown 
of parsley, that berb being fabled to have sprung from the blood of Arche- 

morus. The judges of the games were attired in black as mourners; and 
at first, none but military men were admitted to contend at them, because 
the institution originated with soldiers: hence parsley was regarded as 
funereal, and strewed on graves. The saying, “ He has need of parsley,” 
signilied @ person at the point of death; and a present of parsley implied 
a wish for the death of the person to whom it was given. Parsley being 
accounted sacred, was given by the Corinthians, as the crown of the victor 
in the Isthmian games ; the prize was originally a garland of pine branch- 
es, and after some time it was restored, replacing the parsley crown, which, 
in the Isthmian games, was of the herb withered, but in the Nemean, fresh 
and green. 

Plutarch relates, that Timoleoa, at the head of the Corinthian troops, 
ascendiag a hill, ‘rom the top of which the enemy’s camp could be discov- 
ered, met sou? n-lesladen with parsley, which the soldiers took as a 
sinister omen, 6ecause the herb was funereal. But Timoleon, in order to 
restore their spirits, told them that it was, on the contrary, a favourable 
augury, prophetic of triumph, as the crowns of the victors in the Isthmian 
games were of parsley. He then took some of the herb and crowned him- 
self with it ; and all his soldiers cheerfully followed his example. 

It is said that parsley, rubbed upon a glass goblet, will break it; we 
owa we have never made the experiment. Parsley is a native of Sardinia, 
and came to us about 1548, In Sardinia, grows a plant of the ranun- 
culus species, there called wild parsley, which, when eaten, causes that 
4 aa coavualsive grin, termed the sardonic laugh, from the Sardin- 
ian herb. 

Sage was anciently considered so rich in medicinal qualities that there 
was a Latin adage, “ Why docs any man die in whose garden sage 
grows?” (Cur moriatur homo cui salvia crescit in horto?) Among its 
other virtues it was supposed to strengthen the memory, and to quicken 
and iavigorate the senses. Its Lain name, salvia is derived from salvus, 

i. e.,in good health. Our Eaglish name comes from the French, sauge. 

The leaves of sage were used in divination by leaves, called by the Greeks, 

botanomancy. The inquirer wrote the letters of the alphabet contained in 

his name, aud in the question he would ask, upon the leaves which he ex- 
posed to the wind; and all that remained after the rest had been blown 
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collected from them was believed to be the answer to the inquiry. 


applied it in ointments to the knee, and the neck to invigorate those parts. 
Its Latin name, thymus, is derived from the nearly similar Greek word, 


were burned in the temples as incense. In a Greek epigram of Dioscori- 
des, he calls it “ the Muses’ pungent thyme.” Partridges, storks, and wood- 
pigeons eat it to heal any wounds they may happen to receive: and the 
tortoise is said to make use of it as a preservative from the bite of the 
serpent. With bees the tiny purple blossoms are especial favourites. The 
honey of Mount Hybla is said to have owed its high reputation to the wild 
thyme growing there in abundance. 
Mint was said by mythologists to be the metamorphosed form of a beauti- 
ful nympbh—Mintha, the daughter of Cocythus, changed into this aromatic 
herb by Proserpine, who was jealons of the admiration with which Pluto 
beheld her. Ovid alludes to the fable in the eleventh book of his Meta- 
morphoses— 

« An tibi quondam 
Fmineos artus in olentes vertere menthas 
Persephone licuit.”’ 


The graceful feathery Fennel, which an old superstition in Ireland con- 
siders an herb of such unlucky omen that it ought never to be planted 
in a garden, was, on the contrary, so much esteemed by the Romans, that 
it was used to crown the victors in the arena ; and it was eaten by the 
Athlete, in the belief that it increased their strength. According to 


Culpepper tells us that fennel is boiled with fish “ to consume the phleg- 
matic humour which fish most plentifully afford ;” he also commends it 
as tending to improve the pallidness of the face after illness. 

When we take up a botanical work and see what vast numbers of herbs 
and roots have been created for the service of man ; all that daily suppl 
his meals with not only wholesome, but even dainty fare ; all that, though 
less pleasant to the taste, help him to food in a day of need ; all that 
possess medicinal virtues to heal and alleviate his maladies ; and all that 
supply his flocks and herds with nourishment, shall we not, indeed, ac- 
knowledge that when “ the earth brought forth grass, and the herb yielding 
seed after its kind, God saw it. and it was good?’’ Shall we not be ready 
to join in the canticle, “ Oh! all ye green things upon the earth, bless 
ye tue Lord; praise Him and magnify Him for ever. 





CHIMNEY POTS. 
BY A GRUMBLER. 


I have no doubt that there is a great deal of humbug in all professions. 
Bat to my mind the architects profess most and perform least. When a 
man undertakes to build a house, or a club, or a palace, or a hospital, he 
enters into a tacit agreement to shelter the inmates from the weather ; not 
to endanger their limbs by steps in unexpected places ; not to tire them 
to death as they climb up stairs; not to promote collisions between hu- 
man heads and stone walls, or to encourage the accumulation of dust and 
dirt by putting darkness where there should be light; not to stifle men for 
want of air, or saffocate them by smoky chimneys ; nor to regale them in 
dining-room, drawing-room, and bed-room by exhalations from drains and 
sewers ; not to collect pictures in galleries without light; or assemble 
men for discussion in halls ingeniously constructed to render the human 
voice inaudible. Now, there’s Sir Charles Barry, certainly a man of taste, 
pre-eminent in outside and inside decoration, undoubtedly z=-cessful, as 
far as esthetics are concerned, in almost every work he uas undertaken, 
and yet I would not trust him to build me a picture gallery, a music-ball, 
or any considerable place of assembly ; and r certainly should look with 
suspicion on every chimney in any house which he might condescend to 
build for me. Take the Palace of Westminster as an example. Is it not 
notoriously a failure in almost every point of internal arrangement? I ad- 
mit that we worried and fretted Sir Charles by giving him a learned 
A£olian pundit to do the ventilation for him, a work which it might well 
be doubted whether he could do for himself, seeing that the very word venti- 
lation is said not to find a place in encylopedias of architecture. But Dr. 
Reid was certainly not to blame for the construction of the Houses of Lords 
and Commons in reference to sound. It was not his fault that the peers are 
now inaudible, and the Commons could not make themselves heard till the 
roof of their house had been lowered. Sir Charles must bear the blame of 
these offences against the laws of sound. As to the external features of 


Elian, the serpent cleanses the films off his eyes by eating wild fennel. fu 





cross between the true French poodle and the mythic British lion. I see 


that those facetious gentry, the gamins de Londres, have fully entered 


Thyme was — the Greeks the emblem of activity (because it | into the joke, and have plastered these funny faces with to their 
grows on the tops of steeps, as though it had climbed thither), and they | hearts’ content. And I can scarcely blame ; for these droll figures 
are so placed as to offer an irresistible 


tion to my young friends 
the street-sweepers. When a single flourish of the broom can Seapets 
so pleasant a tical joke, who can find it in his heart to them ? 
Would that all their doings were as innocent! Weed recy with 
up-turned tails, at the top of the gates, the vultures’ heads peeping out 
among the flowers, and the storks, which are said to be ordered reony eng 
are doubtless intended, like the crocodile’s skull in the pediment 
building, to inform the public of the stores of natural history to be found 
within. So far the gates _ be appropriate enough ; but I should like 
to have them labelled, like the manufactured articles in the condemned 
cell at Marlborough House, with the comments of our new ethetic law- 
givers of the Department of Practical Art. Whatever their merits or de- 
merits in — of design, sure I am that those ponderousrailings, and still 
more ponderous gates, could not have been set down before an ee 
in the world where they would have been more out of place. The Bri 
Museum wants height. Accordingly, with a perverseness almost incredi- 
ble even in England, it must be dwarfed still more by this huge mass of 
iron-work, while the limited space within is to be cut up into garden- 
plots, bounded by raised walls of stone. No one, of course, is ble 

or all the costly bad taste of this most extravagant of buildings, or for the 
settings up and takings down of blocks of ponderous granite. The archi- 
tect seems to have carte blanche from the trustees, and, to give him his 
due, he uses his liberty right royally. As there is evidently no lack of 

nds, perhaps he would be so obliging as to fill up those sham granite 

blocks, and Poe a fitting design for a low-roofed wooden porter’s 
contrasting in material and height with the loftier objects so near at hand. 
This is the way to give dignity to a building which is not wanting in me- 
rit ; but till the little ne row are done away with, and the iron-railing 
abated, I, for one, shall not cease to grumble. Grumble and fret as we 
may, however, bad taste and jobbing will prevail over us and our com- 
plaints. The bronze figure on horseback opposite Apsley House is still 
suffered to caricature our dear old Duke ; the triumphal arch on which it 
stands still serves as a _— lodge ; and the black smoke issuing inces- 
santly from a visible chimney-pot still reminds us of the ignoble use to 
which the building has been put. In spite of all our remonstrances, the 
lion and unicorn continue to stand sentry at —— Palace, in un- 
seemly and most uncourtly attitudes ; and the Marble Arch, set down im 
the wrong place, is made to look all on one side, for want of a companion 
lodge to that so liberally presented to the nation by the late Henry Philip 
Hope. As I despair of rectifying greater abuses, as I have no power to 
make our architects qualify for their noble profession by scientific train- 
ing, crowned by searching examination, and still less power to wean our 
public bodies from the inveterate jobbing which is the curse of English 
art, I must even spend my force in — at chimney-pots, re- 
minding that for the future every architect of any building having any 
pretension to be called a public edifice, shall be ble for the chim- 
neys, and if he cannot prevent them from smoking, shall rectify his mis- 
takes at his own cost, by structural arrangements in harmony with the 
rest of his performance. I end as I began, by calling on the architect of 
the Palace of Westminster to abate that zinc tube which now does the duty 
of a chimney, as he would propitiate the favour and avert the growing in- 
dignation of A GruMBLER.—Fraser. 





WANTED—AN OWNER. 
( Concluded.) 


The battle of Naseby, to which in the adjoining districts of Northamp- 
tonshire all doubtful antiquities are referred, has been suggested as an 
explanation of the puzzle. Such a theory destroys itself at once upon 
the face of it. Setting aside the improbability of the dead being collect- 
ed together after such an action as the great Parliamentary aa and 
carried more than ten miles for sepulture, it is extremely dou whe- 
ther there were thirty thousand men engaged at Naseby altogether ; and 
unless our military research strangely misleads us, amongst the decisive 
battles of the world there is no instance on record, save that of the Kil- 
kenny cats, in which all the combatants were killed on both sides! No; 
Cromwell’s conquering Ironsides and the jolly Cavaliers of hot Prince 
Rupert sleep far away fron the vaults of Rothwell, and the Naseby solu- 
tion of our problem is totally absurd. It has been suggested that the 
vault has been the place of sepulture of a monastery, and this at first 
seems to offer a probable clue to its existence and contents. Anato 





the building I do not abuse them. Say what people will about the out- 
side, they shall not put me out of conceit with that. It may be too low, 
too straight, too flat, and too ornate ; but take it all in all, the legislators 
of England are not unworthily housed. Let any man, with half an eye for 
the picturesque, take his stand on Westminster Bridge, about one-third 
across, on a fair average English day, rather gloomy than otherwise, and 
tell me whether the long unbroken line of river front, with its terminal 
towers, and the central spire and huge square Victoria Tower rising high 
above them all, while the clock tower at the nearer end marks the great 
length and vast proportions of the structure, do not raise within him emo- 
tions of the sublime and beautiful. Or (better still), let him stand with 
me on that spot which commands the largest view of the Victoria Tower, 
and of the contiguous front stretching down to the river. Is there, I ask, 
anything in Europe finer than that great ornate mass, with its lofty arches, 
its fretted roof, its sculptured royal entrance, leading down by a line of 
stately pinnacles to the terminal tower on the river, placed there as if to 
measure and magnify the vast proportions of its gigantic neighbour? For 
my part, I never pass that way without stopping to admire, and never 
turn away without grumbling at Sir Charles. I should like to ask him one 
question. Have we not spent, or shall we not spend before we have done 
with it, at least three millions of money, not merely to house worthily our 
Lord and Commons, and receive in gorgeous state our sovereign lady the 
Queen, but to instruct and civilize our people through the sense of sight, 
and prove to all the world that England; is not merely great in arms and 
glorious in empire, but rich in resources of art, and not altogether con- 
temptible in taste? Such being the case, I want to know why my sight and 
taste, and those of my neighbours, are to be outraged by that zinc tube 
sticking up alongside of the pinnacle of the terminal tower? Everything 
shows that the architect intended his roof to be as ornate as the rest of his 
building, and we know that the very style requires it; and yet we are to 
be insulted by this act of gross ignorance and negligence. He ought 
to have known and recollected that a chimney lying under the lee of a 
high wall will smoke when the wind is in a favourable direction. Or, if 
knowing this fact, he overlooked it in his plan, he was bound to repair the 
neglect in the best manner possible. Either the chimney ought to have 
been led into the pinnacle close to it, or an ornate stone chimney ought to 
have been specially built to repair the oversight. Don’t tell me. I am 
not trifling. It is a serious matter; and Mr. Hume has done many a more 
foolish thing than move that this oversight should be repaired forthwith, 
in the most costly style, at the architect’s own proper charge. If some- 
thing is not done forthwith, we shall have the roof of this noble pile of 
building, before many years are over, bristling with chimney-pots of all 
sizes and shapes. It is no justification of Sir Charles Barry that other ar- 
chitects are guilty of the same omissions, entailing a necessity for the same 
unseemly reparations. The architect of the Palace of Westminster is a 
great offender, and must be put in the pillory accordingly, and well pelted, 


known henceforth as Barry’s Chimne 


acts of commission on the ground level. 


built expressly for residences, have, of course, been duly provided wit 


those monstrous iron gates in the centre. These sham blocks are, I see 


fire-place ; and it would be only following approved English precedents 





* In the middle ages the compound for dressing salad was sold by the apo- 
thecaries. 


* 


if, while the porter’s face is grinning at the little window behind, a vo- 
lume of black smoke were seen curling upwards, incense fashion, under 1 
the very nose of Shakspeare, or Newton, Bacon or Milton, sitting, as I| which we never recollect to have seen in a living subject. Not only is the 
hear they are to do, in colossal proportion and imposing dignity above. I | forehead so narrow as to be scarcely human, but one temple-bone, and 
do hope that these statues will be more successful in their way than the | consequently the orifice of one eye, is placed several inches above the 
funny little squat figures on the outer railing, which seem to be a bad 


and suchlike practical men who have visited it, distinct! 

the skulls are all those of male adults, and this looks well for the su 

ters of the monastic theory, but if theirs were the true explanation, how 
are we to a¢count for the obvious marks of violence which several of the 
heads exhibit, showing in many cases ghastly shattering wounds that must 
have produced immediate death ? ides which, on turning over the 
layers with impious hands we found at least one skull which presented 
the unmistakeable attributes of the negro ; the difference of the facial 
angle from that of the skulls around it, the narrowness of the cranium, 


impossible to doubt the Ethiopian wt oe of the living proprietor, and this, 
we think, makes against the probability of our vault being a mo 

lace of sepulture. Black monks doubtless there have been, but they 
et never been common in England, nor have we any historical mention 
of a variety which would surely have called forth observation and remark 
from our gossipping old chroniclers and historians. Again, all the remains 
appear to be of the same date, as far as we can judge by their marks of 
decay, and several of the skulls are so beautifully white and polished as 
to warrant the assumption that they have never “lain in the moulds.” 
Neither, with these obvious objections, can we allow it to have been a 

lace of general sepulture, not one skull having yet been discovered be- 


most stalwart type that adorns the human race—several of their remains 
arguing proportions that must have approached the gigantic. We our- 
selves measured a Patagonian thigh-bone that was an honest twenty-five 
inches in length, and the circumference of which at the smallest place was 


sword! The presumption is that these must all be the remains ef war- 


and from the marks of violence which we have already mentioned as ex- 
frightful wound, which must have occasioned instant death, is curi 


plain on the surface of nearly the largest skull in the vault. It was 


weapon entered, and the smaller corresponding orifice 


strength—man the intellectual, degraded to a sport 


to discourage the smaller fry. I propose, therefore, that the zinc pipe | to see him making a very hell of his inheritance—They thrust, they parry 
which has called forth all this our indignation shall be christened and} —foot and hand keep swordman’s time—and thirsting for a brother’s 


blood, each glares upon the other like ademon. They close, they totter, 


-pot. 

By-the-bye, I see that Mr. Tite, wakes been lately complaining, and | and down they go—one gleaming blade flies aloft into the air, and in ano- 
not without reason, of those irreclaimable barbarians, the Gresham Com- | ther instant a suppliant figure on its knee seems to implore that mercy 
mittee, for sacrificing his building to the most paltry cousiderations of| from the conqueror which armed it would have scorned to ask for from a 
pounds, shillings, and pence, and perpetrating the most disgraceful act of | host. In vain—the avenger’s hand is up—that lightning thrust has set- 
meanness on record, has so mismanaged his chimneys that no less than | tled all accounts, and the dreaded warrior of the morning lies a weltering 
five unsightly zinc tubes have had to be reared, in view of every passer-| corpse. Ve victis/ said old Brennus the Gaul. So has it ever been—so 
by, close to the Clock Tower. Well! All that I can say is, that he almost | must it ever be. 
deserves to be punished by those hideous shop-fronts. He has set an ex-| —_ Besides the horrible injuries several of them have sustained, there are 
ample of omission in the roof which goes to justify the committee’s vulgar | other peculiarities in many of the skulls, which will amply repay exam- 


ination. There is, as we presume the generality of people are aware, a 


Seeing what is going on inside and outside the British Museum, I should | line across the head of every human subject, which professional men de- 
not have been surprised to find the roof of the main building bristling | nominate the suture, and which we believe is the identical mark of that 
with zinc tubes ; and I must congratulate the architect that such exere- | “early closing movement” practised by cunning nurses upon the pates of 
scences are only suffered to appear on the detached wings, which ee newborn babes. Such a line may be seen upon all the Rothwell skulls in 


common with the rest of mankind ; but amongst the former there are two 


several smoky chimneys. I conclude that an opportunity for at least two | on which, besides the transverse suture there is another, extending from 
such addenda will be afforded by the huge blocks of granite which bound | the top of the cranium across the forehead down to between the eyes—a 


| singularity which we believe anatomists will bear us out in stating to be 


to be real porters’ lodges, with a door and a window, and, I presume, a/ extremely uncommon. We can ia no way account for this peculiar for- 


,| mation, but there it exists, as distinctly as the clerk himself, who, by the 
light of his tallow-candle, delights to point out this freak of nature to his 
mystified visitors. Another skull is obviously deformed, and in a manner 





other, a formation which in the individual’s countenance must have pro- 


and the protuberance of the ~ ey jaw, were all so apparent that it was 


onging to woman or child. No Sy are all men, and men too of the 


four inches and five-eights—a pretty good thigh on which to grind a 


riors, and we think this may fairly be inferred from the length and size of 
the bones, showing that they were the framework of large powerful men, 


isting in many of the skulls. It is remarkable that none ap to have 
sustained gun-shot wounds, though sword and spear seem to have hacked 
and hewed and stabbed ferociously amongst their living ranks. One 


ously dealt by a lance, and delivered with such good-will as to pierce 
through the entire cranium, as is evident from the wide ea where the 
where the point 


made its exit. There is another head on which a crashing thrust seems to 
have been delivered from above, and which shattering the top of the skull 
must have gone right through the brain down to the very t of the 
over-mastered warrior. What an image of hand to hand conflict !—the 
two furious fighting champions reeling in the fierce revelry of battle. Man 
the animal, in his noblest form clothed in the oa of wrath and 

fiends, who laugh 
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@uced a degree of hideousness scarcely imaginable. Judging from his 
skull, and supposing him to have been a warrior, we may concluded that 
this specimen, when “in the flesh,” was a “‘ very ugly customer!” 
Another skull (not that of the Dm ge is nearly and bears a po- 
lish almost equal to tortoisehell ; , doubtless, should we deem ourselves 
ustified in disturbing the bones of the dead by turning over and examin- 
_ the different layers, we should find many more curiosities most inter- 
esting to the anatomist and the phrenologist. Several of the latter, as 
our friend the clerk assured us, have visited these remains, but their re- 
marks were couched in a language totally unintelligible to his ears, with 
the exception of one gentleman, and “he,” our informant added with a 
dash of satire, which, perhaps, was totally unintentional, “seemed the 
cleverest of the lot on ’em.”’ 
As may be supposed, this vault has been visited by the curious from all 
of the world. Scientific and literary men from half the countries of 
a have added their tribute of wonder to that of doctors, anatomists, 
antiquarians, squires and parsons of our own isle. But, notwithstanding 
all the speculation that has been at work, not one of these astonished visi- 
tants, foreign /ittéraire, British archwologians, or indigenous fox-hunter, 
has ventured to hazard a probable explanation of this gathering of the 
dead. Nor has this interesting discovery been made as public as it de- 
serves. Many men of research to whom we have mentioned “ the bones 
at Rothwell,’ as they are familiarly called, declared themselves totally 
ignorant of their existence ; and one gentleman, we have been informed, 
who had resided all his life in a neighbouring county, heard of this curi- 
ous assemblage, for the first time, from a Polish servant whom he met at 
a table d’héte in Italy! The Britisher, however, was a man of action, 
and a true antiquarian. He ordered post-horses on the spot, and travelled 
night and day till he reached the peaceful little town of Rothwell, when 
he dived ayo 2 beneath the church, satisfied bis curiosity, and 
returned to the Land of Song in the same post-haste manner that he had 
left it, where we presume he finished the dinner that had been so uncere- 
moniously interrupted. 1 
It is now one hundred years since this crypt was first discovered, when 
certain workmen in digging a grave somewhat beyond the usual depth, 
came upon a yielding surface, which at length gave way, and disclosed to 
their astonished eyes the charnel house and its mouldering inhabitants 
in the very state in which they may now be seen, and which we have en- 
deay to describe. The greatest care had evidently been taken in 
their tion, and the vault which protects them is of the most durable 





description of architecture. Supported by massive Saxon wheel-arches, 
to use the technical term, and hewn as it is out of the very bowels of the 
earth, it promises long to outlast the fragments it contains. Our own idea 
is that this vault is far anterior in date to the church which has been built 
over it, possibly in utter ignorance of its existence ; and the older we sup- 
it to be, the more easily can we account for its being left without 
mention in all the archives connected with the spot. Nay, there is not 
even a legend to serve as a peg on which to hang an antiquarian theory 
—not a letter on which to found an argument, erudite and captious as 
that never-to-be-forgotton controversy, which originated in “ Aiken Drum’s 
Ladle.” Certain marks there are, at the further end from the en- 
trance, which sanguine speculators pronounce to be a picture. On the 
closest examination there may be discovered a few stains that are either 
the exhalations of earth-damp or the remains of red paint. Ifa picture, 
the great Turner is not so original as is generally supposed. These faded 
streaks appear above the lowest place at which the dead are piled, in a 
mass of perhaps not more than four feet square. It has been suggested 
that if this were cleared away, the rest of the assumed painting, aud per- 
haps an inscription at the bottom, might throw some light upon the sub- 
ject ; and we were informed, though of this we can only speak from hear- 
say, that the incumbent has applied to his spiritual superiors for leave to 
commence such aremoval. The church, however, seems to have damped 
the ardour of her inquiring son, and to have suggested that it would be 
more decent to leave to time the development of whatever there may be 
to find out, than to disturb the bones, whether Christian or Pagan, that re- 
pose beneath her care. Such sensitiveness is so entirely a matter of indi- 
vidual opinion, or rather individual feeling, that it would be absurd to 
comment upon it . It seems, however, highly improbable that any pine 4 
tion intended, as all such must be, for the information ofthe future, should 
be placed in the very spot where it must be completely hidden till the last 
of those relics are removed to which it refers ; and we are much afraid that 
even were we to nay the sleep of the defunct—an enormity we con- 
fess we should have small scruple in committing—neither line nor letter 
would be found to reward us for our iniquity in scattering the bones of 
this mysterious saneregpticn over the floor of their resting-place, and our 
trouble in piling them decently up again as before. 

It has never been our good fortune to visit the ghastly catatombs of 

nor have we seen a strange collection of human remaing which ex- 
ist at Palermo ; but in both of these places, horror alone predominates in 
the mind of the visitor—there is no room for voebange: J where the date, the 
nation, and the whole antecedents of the skeleton throng are matters of 
history, with which all are well acquainted ; but in our Northamptonshire 
charnel house, the case is entirely different. Here we seem to tread upon 
the verge of ages long since forgotton—to hold communion with the gi- 
gantic champions of legendary romance. To whomsoever these skeletons 
may have belonged, their athletic owners must have lived in a time ante- 
rior to the invention of gunpowder (this we think is sufficiently establish- 
ed by the nature of their wounds); anterior to the Norman invasion, and 
the conquest of our country by William and his steel-clad paladins, for it 
was not their custom to bury their own dead and that of their enemies in 
undistinguished heaps ; anterior to any era of which we possess a detailed 
account, for no history could pass over the mention of a battle in which 
there might be counted the enormous number of thirty thousand slain, and 
so far into the darkest ages of the past we can only grope our way blind- 
ly to that conclusion at which we are fain to arrive. 

When a conundrum is proposed, every man has a right to hazard a 

ess; and after all what guess-work is the entire study of antiquities, 
from the hieroglyphics of which ten years ago we were satisfied we knew 
the whole language and inierpretation, to the cuneiform alphabet, which 
has swept away the results of laborious centuries, and demolished like a 
spider’s web the ingenious and plausible theories that step by step had 
been building an elaborate superstructure on a base foundation. We, 
too, will take our blindfold shot at “ the bones of Rothwell,” and speak- 
ing under correction of all antiquarians and archeologians, gentlemen for 
whose acquirements we entertain a profound veneration, not unmixed 
with fear should we be caught tripping in the obstinate certainties of facts 
and dates, will declare it to be our present belief, until satisfied we are in 
error, that the skeletons which we have endeavoured to describe are the 
remains of our Scandinavian ancestors. 

For such a conviction we have several reasons, although in this respect 
we are somewhat like Napoleon’s marshal, who, amongst his thirty ex- 
cuses for not bringing up his cannon, found his Emperor did not care to 
hear more than the first, viz., that he had none to bring. So the first of 
our reasons for believing the Rothwell remains to be Scandinavian is, that 
we are unable toimagine what else they can be. English, Norman, or 
Roman, we have already said we conceive the silence of history sufficiently 
~— they are not ; against their being Druidical or ancient British, the 

arching of the vault in which they lie is a strong argument ; and it 
remains consequently for the Saxon or the Dane to claim these gigantic 
warriors as his countrymen. 

Now this is our theory—that the vault in which these remains are de- 
ary was a receptacle devised by the Saxons, as a burial place for their 

foes ; that they stored them carefully in the position in which we 
now found them, in order to visit at intervals and in triumph these tro- 
phies of their PF nyse Perhaps when their enemies had subjected the 
greater part the island, they may have retired to this secret place—and 
such a had need to have been kept secret under such circumstances 
—-to those Christian rites which they dared not acknowledge 
in presence of their heathen conquerors. Deep underground and sur- 
rounded by the bones of their grim oppressors, here they may have sworn 
eternal warfare for the independence of their country, undying hatred to 
Sh a 

ve m these n the gloom 

vaults of Rothwell ? fh: eg Sa ala 

We cannot but think onyran, se of sepulture was devoted exclusively 
to Danish and that the Saxon would have shrunk from mingling 
his dust with that of his hereditary enemy and this supposition is borne 
out by the gigantic proportions of the skeletons, and the family likeness, 
80 to which pervades most of the skulls that have as yet been ex- 

They are all, or nearly all, apparently of one race, and what 
race so probable as the grand old Sea-Kings of the northern Continent? 
the stalwart champions of Odin, that never set foot upon a shore but they 
reduced its inhabitants to subjection and vassalage, that never lost a bat- 
tle but the victory of their opponents was purchased dearly as a defeat? 

Sea-King, , Viking, Scandinavian, Norseman, or Dane, call 
them what we will, they were indeed a glorious people ; and it is to that 
wild strain of adventure in our blood that we owe our British predomi- 
nance and what we loosely term our Anglo-Saxon energy. We are more 
Danish than either, for what is our boasted Norman descent but a Scan- 


From all accounts that we can gather of these formidable invaders, 


their personal prowess and proportions approached the gigantic ; and Sir 
Walter Scott, in Harold the Toondie Moa well depicted the type of a 


race far and wide 
Feared for their hardihood, 
Their strength of frame and their fury of mood. 


Physical power next to physical courage, the sine gud non of him 
who warns ped a warged om believed the entrance of his spirit into its 
heavenly Walhalla could only be attained by a violent death in battle ; 
that its recreations there would consist of perpetual fighting and draughts 
of mead quaffed from a slaughtered foeman’s skull. The training of such 
heroes in their youth, like that of the Irish gentlemen of the last century, 
must have killed off all the “ soft’’ ones long before they arrived at man’s 
estate, and it is no wonder that such as survived, being 


Rocked in a buckler and fed from a blade, 


should have become giants in stature and athletes in strength. Such must 
have been the proprietors of the huge bones in question ; and the negro’s 
skull, which at first sight seems to argue against our theory, will, on con- 
sideration, be found to make strongly in its favour, when we reflect on 
the dominion by land and sea enjoyed by these water-dragons of old. 

Whilst the contented Saxon was tilling the fertile soil of Britain, or 
feeding hogs in the acorn-dropping forests and impervious thickets that 
clothed his lovely home, the adventurous Norseman, like his British de- 
scendant, chose the ocean for his inheritance, and every sea-board he could 
discover for his ion. He colonized the snow-clad volcanoes of Ice- 
land, and pushed forward into the great Atlantic, till he reached America.* 
He harried the coasts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and descending 
upon Normandy, made it his own, in name and character, to the present 
day. What were the warriors of Robert Guiscard in Italy and Sicily— 
what were the lances of Tancred and Baldwin in the Crusades, but the 
descendants of Norsemen? He explored eastward to the White Sea—he 
overran the shores of Russia—he descended to the Euxine, and his heavy 
tread was heard at the gates of Constantinople. In the very inner cham- 
bers of the effeminate emperors, who blushed not to retain the name of 
Roman, watch and ward was kept day and night by the Varangian body- 
guard—and what were the Varangians but Norsemen pur sang ? He 
marched across Germany under the command of Schweitzerus, and enter- 
ing Switzerland, gave it the name of his enterprising leader ; nor was he 
to be deterred by distance, civilization, or force of arms, from devastating 
the lowlands of Belgium, braving the chivalry of Gaul under the very 
walls of Paris, or making his fruitless descents upon the inhospitable 
coasts of Spain. In short, wherever wealth was to be won, prosperity to 
be plundered, or blows to be exchanged, there was the Norseman’s galley 
to be seen—there, to use the words of Macaulay, 


On the wall the crowd might mark 
The track of his destroying bark. 
And hinds aghast and trembling fly, 
To woods and caverns when they spy 
His thrice-accursed sail. 


Owning, then, as the Norsemen unquestionably did, settlements and 
possessions on nearly every known sea-board, it is quite possible that he 
may have become the proprietor of negroes as slaves, or been joined by 
the oppressed Africans as comrades. The presence of the Ethiopian, then, 
although in strange company, may be easily accounted for ; and when we 
consider the footing which the Danes established in the heart of England, 
and more especially in Northamptonshire, we may fairly argue the pro- 
bability of their having left their dead here after a succession of actions 
in which they had been worsted, or their defeat in some great battle, 
which freed our country, but of which we have no account. 

Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi: sed omnes illacrimabiles 
Urguentur ignotique longa 

Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. 

Under the reign of the elder Edward, from the year 917 to 921, we find 
the Danes in actual possession as lords and masters of the town of North- 
ampton ; and Towcester was, abou. the same period, fortified and sur- 
rounded with a strong stone wall, to resist their raids and inroads. In 
1010, they marched upon Northampton, from which they had been ex- 
pelled for nearly a century, burned the town, and wasted the adjoining 
essen And, some fifty years later, they advanced to give battle to Harold 

imself under the same walls that had before witnessed their triumph and 
excesses. 

These historical facts, we submit, make in favour of our theory ; but 
our object in thus mooting the vexed question of “ whose are the bones?” 
is not to establish a crotchet of our own, but to excite if possible that 
spirit of research which is never dormant in British archeologians. A 
trip to Rothwell, which. to use the language of those true poets, the ad- 
vertizers, “may be easily reached per rail vid Northampton or Market- 
Harborough,” would amply repay the inquiring antiquarian. 

Independent of the many old-world curiosities and attractions so freely 
Scattered over the county—independent of the beautiful old church and 
the vaults of death, which it is his express purpose to visit, he would find 
in the summer a picturesque country of hill and dale, clothed with ver- 
dure and adorned with every description of woodland scenery ; whilst in 
the winter months he might combine with his scientific studies the relaxa- 
tion of a gallop over the freest pastures that ever breathed a steed. 

We had almost forgotten to mention that in one corner of that vault, in 
which we have now been mouldering too long, there is a separate pile of 
bones and corresponding skulls, from the proportions and formation of 
which anatomists argue them to belong to our northern brethren. “The 
high cheek bones,” say they, and, we presume, the greater elongation of 
the occiput, “‘ stamp them indubitably Scotch.” 

Of this we are not nar scree | skilled in comparative phrenology to 
give an opinion; but granting that such is the case, nothing appears to 
us more natural, knowing the dominion enjoyed by the Danes in the north 
of England, through the whole of Northumberland, and far across what is 
now the Border, than that a body of our canny neighbours should have 
marched under their orders, or joined them as allies in any expedition 
promising plunder and free quarters in the heart of fertile England. And 
no contemptible auxiliaries either ; for truly the bones which we examined 
in this Caledonian corner, denuded as they were of all their former cloth- 
ing of muscle and sinew, argued proportions that would not have dis- 

ed the most renowed champions of Scottish history,such as Archibald 
ell-the-Cat, Robert the Bruce, 

Or Wallace wight or Gilbert Hay 

Gentles, my tale is said. 





SIR JOHN BARLEYCORN AT HOME. 


“ How long, O scribe!’ I expect to hear an indignant public in a Cati- 
linian manner exclaim, when the subject matter of this article is palpable 
to its gaze—* how long, O writer, is our ay ogg to be offended, our 
sensibility shocked, our gentility disregarded by your irreverent and in- 
corrigible recurrence to the vulgar subject of beer? Have you no shame 
—no reticence, no sense of decorum, no respect for your superiors? If 
you had lived a hundred years ago and in Grub Street, you would have 
starved ; unless, indeed, you had secured the friendship of Mr. Thrale. If 
p were a Chinese literato, His Celestiality would bamboo you to death; 

f you had been one of Tippoo Saib’s moonshees he would have decapitated 
resi one of Sultan Mahmoud’s poets, you would have been bowstrung. 
grateful then that you live in the nineteenth century, under the merci- 
price ay sage of wise and humane laws and increasing civilisation. Be 
1 for the leniency which renders your immediate incarceration and 
deportation beyond sea illegal ; and for that sagaciousdiscretionary power 
~~ in the hands (and eyes) of all classes of readers who, if they do not 

e your subject matter, need not read what you write.” 

In sooth, I am almost ashamed, and am reluctant, and hang back, and 
blush—if one can blush in pen and ink—now that (a portion of my task 
being accomplished and the houses and drinkers for a time dis of) it 
becomes my bounden duty to tfeat of beer itself. So I am fain to take 
heart, and gird up my loins to the task, catching at, nervously, an addi- 
tional, though fragile, consolation, that my subject is, at least, not a dry 
one. 

It is my present pany to relate to you the iculars of a visit I 
paid not many weeks past, to a very worthy knight, a friend of mine, 
whose family, has hey Ae great fame and consideration in the English 
country for upwards of five hundred years—Sir John Barleycorn. 

This knight, though he has never aspired to any grade superior to that 
which his equestrian spurs confer on him, has been, time out of mind, the 
boon companion of emperors and monarchs ; yet with a wise magnanimity, 
he hath not, at the same time, disdained to enliven the leisure moments of 


* There is reason to believe that the State of Massachusetts was first dis- 
covered in the tenth century by some adventurers from Iceland vid Greenland, 
who called it ‘‘ Finland the Gcod ;” this was five centuries before the era of 
Columbus. That great man doubtless visited Iceland before his first immortal 











dinavian cross? and truly we may be proud of our ancestors, 


expedition to America, and it is not too muclrto sup that what he there 
— corroborated his preconceived notions on the sabject of a Western Con- 
nent. 





clowns and churls—yea, down even unto vagrants and Abraham-men. 
One of Sir John’s panegyrists sings— 

The Be who begges 

Without any 1 sent " 

And scarcely a rag on his bodye to veile, 
Talks of princes and kynges 
And all t fine thynges, 
When once he has hold of a tankard of ale. 

Ale being, indeed, the article for the confection of whieh and his many 
convivial qualities, Sir John hath, in times both ancient and modern, 
been principally celebrated. So highly esteemed was his ale of old, that 
another poetic eulogisor of our knight, in reverent station no less than a 
bishop, hath declared—as we previouly set forth—his willingness that 
both his outward back and side should “ go bare, go bare,” provided that 
his inner man were irrigated with a sufficiency of “ jolly good ale and old.” 
And in our own days there have not been wanting bards enthusiastic in 
sounding the praises of Sir John Barleycorn and his ale, from him that 
writ the affectionate strophe commencing with “ Oh, brown beer, thou art 
my darling,’’ to that other lapwing of Parnassus, the democratic admirer 
of Sir John, who, in his lay, calls down fierce maleditions on those who 
would attempt “ to rob a poor man of his beer.” 

It was with an honest pride that Sir John (a burly, red-faced, honest- 
looking country gentleman, in a full suit of brown and silver, with a wig 
of delightful whiteness) discoursed to me of these matters, when last stop- 
ping in town, at the coffee-house where he entertained me. “ Yes,” he 
said, “ I and my ancestors have seen fine days, I can tell you. We have 
entertained more kings, crowned and discrowned, than Monsieur Voltaire’s 
Candide ever saw supping together at the Carnival of Venice. My father 
was a favourite (and rivalled it sharply with Prince Potemkin too) with 
Catherine of Russia. The Polish nobles delighted in him, and the Musco- 
vite Boyards literally drank up his words. Nor was he less considered 
here in England. Queen Bess honoured my great grandfather; and it 
was with a foaming tankard of my great uncle’s October brew that the 
serving-man soused Sir Walter Raleigh when, surprising him smoking a 
pipe of tobacco he, the servitor, thought his master to be afire. Down 
where I dwell the monks of the old abbey frequently chose their cellarer 
for abbot, so high a respect had they for even those remotely connected 
with the Barleycorns. But we have seen in our time evil days. We have 
been vilified, scandalised, made responsible for all the evils which an in- 
discriminate and immoderate use of our good gifts may bring upon intem3 
perate persons. The last Sir John was indicted and tried for his life at 
Glasgow by a temperance poet; and had he not put himself upon his 
country and proved beyond a doubt that none of the genuine Barleycorns 
ever meant harm to the people of Scotland: but that it was an idle, in- 
temperate, deboshed fellow, smelling terribly of peat smoke—one Usque- 
bagh, who had formed an illicit alliance with a cast-off hussey of the Malt 
family—that had, through them, endeavoured to bring the Barleycorns to 
shame ; had he not done this it would have gone hard with him. You 
may see the report of the case now in a Scotch poem, called The Trial of 
Sir John Barleycorn. I myself, as harmless a man (though I say it) as 
ever broke bread, have been treated in these latter days as something very 
little better than a murderer, a male Brinvilliers, and my ale as a sort of 
aqua tofana. *Twasa French chemist did me this turn, thinking to an- 
nihilate me. You shall take coach with me to-morrow, and we will go to 
my ancestral seat, where the principal branch of our family hath had 
their habitat since Harry the Eighth’s time. Sir, you shall do John Bar- 
leycorn the honour of a visit at his poor house at Burton-on-Trent.” 

Whereupon this jovial knight (he should be a baronet, for his title is he- 
reditary, but he stoutly disclaims the bloody hand, and writes himself sim 
ple eques) called for t’other flaggon ; which, being discussed, he paid the 
reckoning, and appointing a rendezvous for the morrow, swaggered off to 
bed, humming Bishop Still’s old air. °Tis said he sleeps in a beer barrel, 
and washes himself in the morning by turning the tap of a full cask of 
Burton ale over his face and hands: but that is no business of mine. 

‘“* Burton-on-Trent,” Sir John vouchsafed to tell me, whiling away the 
time, as we rolled along the London and North-Western Railway, Birmin- 
gham-ward, “ has been celebrated for beer and breweries for many hun- 
dred years. Old Doctor Plot, in his Staffordshire Natural History, men- 
tions the celebrity of Burton-on-Trent for malting. The great Parliamen- 
tary general, my Lord Essex (a worthy nobleman, but on the wrong side), 
writing in sixteen hundred and forty-four on the subject of a garrison to 
be placed in Burton, says, that the inhabitants were “ chiefly clothiers and 
maltsters.”’ Sir Walter Scott alludes to Burton and its brewers in Ivan- 
hoe. Sir Oswald Mosely, in his History of Tutbury Castle, tells us that 
the intelligence of the Babington conspiracy wasconveyed to Queen Mary 
Stuart, while a prisoner in Tutbury Castle, by a brewer at Burton. Who 
knows but that the Scots Queen may have been kept in knowledge of the 
progress of the plot for her deliverance by treasonable documents wrapped 
round the bungs of the ale-casks? Doctor Shaw adverts to the Burton 
breweries as famous and flourishing in seventeen hundred and twenty ; 
and the records of our house show that the founder of that branch there- 
of, now managed by two well-known firms, was in extensive commercial 
communication with Russia, Poland, and the Danubian provinces—all 

reat consumers of the sweet strong ale of Burton—early in the reign of 

eorge the Second. Yet, in England,” resumed Sir John, taking breath 
and murmuring something against confounded railways and in favour of 
a cool tankard, “ the celebrity of the Burton beers was almost purely lo- 
cal till within late years. The Burton Barleycorns sent but little of their 
wares to London. The Peacock in Gray’s Inn Lane is mentioned by Doc- 
tor Shaw (seventeen hundred and thirty-eight) as the first Burton ale 
house. To be sure, there were in those days only packhorse roads to Lon- 
don. There are people alive now in Burton who can remember to have 
heard their mothers tell of the first construction of the roads to the neigh- 
bouring towns.” 

Swiftly the rapid steam-serpent bore us toward the home of beer ; and 
my travelling companion told me long stories of the herculean labours 
of the brewers, whom he liked to consider as the Barleycorn intendants 
or stewards ; how one of them and the Russian ministry fell in and fell 
out; and how he put his trust in princes, and was deceived accordingly. 

“ But respecting pale ale,’ I asked—* pale ale—bitter ale. The de- 
light and solace of the Indian subaltern in his fuming bungalow ; the wor- 
thy rival of brandy pawnee ; the drink without which no tiffin can be com- 
plete, no journey by dawk possible : the favourite drink here in England 
of lord and bagman, duchess and nurse ; the much admired tonic for in- 
valids and persons of weak interiors?” 

“ T’ll tell you. While in London in eighteen hundred and twenty-two, 
one of my brewers was dining with an East Indian director, and was talk- 
ing with some despondency of his trade anxieties :— 

** «Why don’t you try the India trade?’ asked the director. 

“ «Don’t know of it.’ 

“ «Leave the cold countries: try the hot. Why not brew India beer ?’ 
The director rang the bell, and ordered his butler to bring a bottle of In- 
dia Ale which had been to India and back. Sir John Barleycorn’s repre- 
sentative tasted it. Went home. The director sent him a dozen of the 
beer by coach. The brewer took counsel with Ais head brewer, a practi- 
cal hard-headed man, the hereditary maltster of the firm. They helda 
solemn council with locked doors, and the result was that the first mash 
of the East India Pale Ale, of which more than ten thousand hogsheads 
are now shipped off annually to the three presidencies, was brewed in a 
tea-pot. 

«Phere, sir,” concluded Sir John. “ That’s the true legend of pale 
ale. Not so interesting perchance as the tradition concerning the disco- 
very of roast pig in China, the invention of grog, or the first preparation 
of pickled herrings by the Dutch. There is nothing new under the sun, 
and there can be no doubt that bitter ale was well known to the ancient 
Hebrews, as the editor of Notes and Queries will tell you. But here’s 
Tamworth.” 

We traversed a yard as thickly strewed with empty barrels as Wool- 
wich dockyard is with empty cannons; but a peaceful arsenal—a field of 
drink and not ofdeath. There were lounging or working about the yard 
sundry big draymen, selected, as draymen should be, for their size and 
strength ; all ing a curious family resemblance to their cousins-ger- 
man the Barclay and Perkins, and Truman and Hanbury men in Loudon. 
They were backing horses, and performing curious feats with drays, and 
toppling full casks about like gigantic ninepins, with such ease and such 
grave and immoveable countenances, that I could not help thinking of the 
goblin players for whom Rip Van Winkle set up the pins that very long 
night on the Catskill Mountains ; or of those other players whose skittle- 

und was on the Hartz in Germany, and who had Frederick Barbarossa 
or their president. We mounted a steep flight of stairs, into a large 
apartment and watched the sacks of malt being slowly hoisted up by a 
crane through the window. 

The malt is first weighed, then sifted in a hopper with a double screen ; 
then, being precipitated by a curious contrivance called a “ Jacob’s lad - 
der,” is crushed between a series of rollers like a dredging machine. And 
by “crushing,” Sir John took particular care to inform me, he did not 
mean “smashing.” The corporeal integrity of the barleycorn is pre- 
served ; not intact, but by being with its germinatory offshoots ‘‘ starred, 
turned inside out as it were, but still collapsible to its original dimensions. 
Crushed, this malt passes into a long trough#and is pushed by an Archi- 
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median screw from hopper to hopper (each lined with zinc, and looking 
like a floury Erebus), amidst clouds of minute farinaceous particles which 
got down my throat and into my eyes, and set me sneezing and coughing 
uproariously. These different hoppers come down into, and are all feed- 
ers of the great mash tub in the room below. I descended a staircase in- 
to this mashing hall; and, as soon as my eyes (scarcely quit yet from the 
floury simoom) had recovered from the blinding and scalding effects of 
the clouds of steam, I gazed around. Vessels resembling washing-tubs on 
a Megatherian scale met my eyes on all sides. These tubs are mash-tubs, 
each of which will hold one hundred quarters of malt; each large copper 
has a capacity for three hundred and seventy barrels; and in them the 
malt (supplied from the hoppers above) is mashed into a grael thick and 
slab—the hot water being first let in—mashed by huge sails or paddles 
working with a circular motion, with huge velocity, yet capable of being 
stopped ia a moment—uatil the starch matter in the malt is by heat, and 
moisture, and motion, converted into Wort—the wort we bave been all so 
familiar with in our young days when home-brewing took place ; and for 
furtively consuming which (hot, sweet, and weak) from half-pint mugs, 
our youthful ears have been frequently boxed. There is one monster tub 
here, Sir John told me, whose feeder will be put in requisition to supply 
three thousand barrels or ninety-six thousand gallons of ale, the amount 
of one single order. I remark here, on the authority of the Barleycorn 
knight, that “light beers” do not require a “ stiff mash ;” that every hun- 
dred quarters of malt take upon an average seven hours-and-a-half mash- 
ing ; and that in the brewery we are now surveying there can be mashed 
in the Barleycorn interest as much as fifteen hundred quarters a week. 
The several minor details, relative to the exact proportions of water, tem- 
perature, and other niceties, would not, I opine, be in any way interesting 
to the general reader ; there are besides slight points of trade skill and 
trade experience, which are closely kept Burton secrets. 

After a passing glance at a giant coal-scuttle in the mash-room we went 
into the chamber of the hop coppers; where, in huge vessels of that rubi- 
cund metal, the hops are busily boiling with the wort. These boil to- 
gether for a stated time ; and then the boiling liquor comes down into a 
gigantic strainer. The hops left at top are pressed and sold for manure ; 
the Excise interfering, and prying, and thwarting the brewers through the 
whole process. From this strainer the liquor (now become a sort of inert 
beer, possessing flavour but not body, bitterness without pungency,) is 
drawn by a prodigious arterial process of pipes into the next important 
stage in its career, the cooling-room. And I may mention that, while 
bending over the hot coppers, and watching the bare-armed perspiring 
men stirring them with great flat spoons or ladles, or guaging them with 
the mash rule, Sir Joho Forleveors requested me to taste the hops, which 
I did, and found them to be very bitter indeed ; upon which Sir John 
chuckled, and asked if I thought it worth while to employ strychnine, as 
had been grievously libelled by a certain French ignoramus. 

I may compare the cooling-room to Behring’s Straits turned brown—a 
sea of pale beer. On all sides—as far as the eye could reach, at least— 
lay this waveless, tideless sea of pale ale, traversed by an endless wooden 
bridge. Leaning over the balastrade of this bridge gazing at the mon- 
strous superficies of ale lying here a cooling in a liquid valley, I saw my- 
self in liquor. A good brewer, Sir John was kind enough to inform me, 
likes also to see himself in liquer: if his person be well-reflected in the 
cooling ale it is a sign that the mash has been successful. So I gazed on 
the ocean, and at the arterial process of pipes, at the pillars supporting 
the low roof. and at the flood-gates of beer far away, until, to tell the 
truth, the odour of the liquor made me somewhat muddy and confused, 
and I was not sorry when my host and guide moved forward to another 
department. 

he wort, come to the complexion I have described, is now removed 
into the fermenting squares, loose boxes of beer, of plain white deal num- 
berel and in tiers. ere, yeast is mixed with it, and the process of fer- 
mentation goes on—to what exact extent must depend, of course, on the 
judgment, ability, and experience of the brewer. Upon the surface of the 
lighter fermenting rises a thick froth, so pregnant with carbonic acid gas, 
that it will put a candle out, and nearly knock you down in a fainting fit 
if you put your nose close to it; but being heavier than the atmospheric 
air, soon sinks to the bottom. 

From the fermenting squares the liquor, now really pale ale, is con- 
veyed by an intricate machinery of pipes into the cleansing or tunning 
room. Here the casks by hundreds and thousands, after being whirled 
and churned ruund, in order thoroughly to clean them, receive the beer, 
and are finally banged and branded. They are almost immediately carted 





away to the railway and to London. The bottled pale ale, albeit brewed 
by the same process as the draught, is bottled from the wood in London, 
without any connexion with or reference to Burton. The bottles have no- 
thing to do with the brewers. 

Thus ends my experience of how beer in general, and pale ale in parti- 
cular, is brewed for Sir John Barleycorn at Burton-on-Trent. 





THE LEGEND OF BUCHAREST. 


Once upon a time there lived, in one of the seaport towns of Bulgaria, 
an Armenian merchant, celebrated for his riches in lands, houses, brilliant 
stuffs, and precious stones—but more celebrated still for the possession of 
a beautiful daughter, whose name was Guzla, known among the youths 
and maidens as the Star of the East. Her fame, from a very early age, 
spread throughout the whole country, and she had more suitors for her 
hand than Penelope of old. It is said even, that a Moslem prince offered 
to abjure his religion for her sake ; but, as she is supposed to have lived 
before the time of Mahommed, we may question the truth of this tradition. 
Her father, Boukor, often talked of marrying her to some noble person of 
whom he could approve, and was delighted to count up the number of 
times he had been able to refuse what the world called advantageous of- 
fers; but, as refusal succeeded refusal, the public began to think that he 
had no mind to settle her after all. However, Guzla at length determin- 


ed to choose for herself ; and one night, when the winds blew and the dogs | P 


howled as if there were spirits in the air, she and Young Severin fled away 
into the storm. 

Boukor grieved for his loss with the bitterness of aged grief; and, turn- 
ing on himself, heaped reproaches upon his own head for his selfishness. 
Why had he not detected earlier what was passing in the mind of his 
gentle-spirited daughter? Why had he not understood the reason that had 
paled her cheek and made her eyes downcast? Why had he not guessed 
her thoughts of love, and won from her a confession by kind words? These 
questions came too late; but he determined to do what he should have 
done at first—namely, endeavour to overtake the young fugitive, and 
bring her back to her nest. The difficulty was to know in what direc- 
tion she had fled. No neighbour could give him any information. 

The old man was waiting, perhaps, for a revelation, when the neighing 
of a colt from the stable came to kisear. Kebir was complaining of the 
absence otits dam, Zarah. The truth now was manifest. Guzla had taken 
her father’s favourite mare to bear her on her love-journey. She was 
most probably by this time far away ; “ but by St. Pacomo,”’ so swore the 
old gentlem ; 
have separated two parents from two children. The deserted infant shall 
aid the vengeance of the deserted father.’ The vengeance? Yes, old 


Boukor was making terrible vows in his own mind, and revelled in antici- 
pated slaughter. 


Boukor called his head-clerk, com 
affairs, filled his purse with money, 
to the stolen Zarah. This done, he 


mitted to him the management of his 
and mounted a good horse, not inferior 


gave orders to drive the colt out of the 
stables, What he expected came to pass. Kebir, after frisking about a 
little, began to snuff the air and paw the ground, and then, with flashing 
eyes, anil ears thrown back, away he went towards the north. Boukor 
was after him in a moment; and, though at first left far behind, 
— ground, and came up with the colt, which still continued its 
ur 

In this way they travelled five long days, durin i - 
casionally, beneath the shadow of eaby . the pon poy aaa 
sleep. The colt took the management of these halts, and if its tired mas- 
ter prolonged them overmuch, reminded him of his duty by an anxious 
neigh. At length, the poor little animal’s strength began to fail. Instead 
of galloping or trotting, it crept slowly along, pausing every now and 
then to look wistfully trom the blue horizon to the face of the aged Bou- 
kor. On the sixth day it could scarcely move, and at last lay down 
to die. The merchant mourned over it, and, picking bunches of moist 
grass, endeavoured to make it munch them ; but it would not. Then he 
weut a little apart to fetch water from a spring, and beheld a sight that 
filled him with emotion. A group of wild horses was careering through 
the wilderness, aad passed near the prostrate colt. They seemed in a hur- 
ry; but yet a mare observed the fainting thing, and, detaching herself, 
came and offered it suck. Kebir accepted gratefully, and, when he was 
satisfied, leaned his nostrils against the nostrils of the mare, as if to kiss 
her or confide his sorrow. They communed fora moment; but then the 
stranger beat the earth with her teet, and went away to her old compan- 
ions, which were careering impatiently to and fro in the distance. hey 
had soon disappeared. 


Thus refreshed Kebir went cheerfully along, still in the same direction, 


an—“ it would have been wiser for her and her lover not to| ‘ 


until he led Boukor to the borders of the Danube. Here, having stretched 
out his neck over the waters, he lay down to rest ; and, evening drawing 
near, the merchant, seeking the shelter of a tree, was glad to sleep away 
his fatigues. In the morning he awoke. His trusty steed was still by his 
side ; but Kebir—unfaithful Kebir !—had disappeared. 

Boukor mourned the loss of bis guide and companion bitterly. He ex- 
amined carefully the banks of the river, but could find no trace of foot- 
steps. Evidently Kebir had breasted the current, and had been punished 
by death for his ingratitude. The stream was broad, so that scarcely the 
opposite bank could be described. How could a colt, enfeebled by fatigue, 
cross a current which no war-horse could breast? 

It seemed now impossible to continue the pursuit with any chance of 
success. Yet how was it possible to abandon all hope of again seeing the 
truant Guzla? Whilst it seemed certain that she would be found, Boukor 
had cheated himself into the belief that he was in a most ferocious state of 
mind, that his pursuit was undertaken for purposes of slaughter. But now 
that the clue was broken, he was obliged to confess that all his terrible 
resolves were feigned, and that his furious ride was undertaken once 
more to kiss his Guzla on the temples, and to scold her with tears for 
her disobedience. So he sat with trembling lip on the dreary banks of the 
Danube. 

A fisherman approached, and, seeing this man of sorrow, asked whence 
he came and what ailed him. Boukor gladly related his history. The 
fisherman, having listened attentively, advised him to continue his pur- 
suit. 

“ But how traverse that mighty river, and who henceforward will guide 
me ?” 

“TL have a boat. Let us cross: and I will be your companion.” 

They crossed in safety, and penetrated together into the country beyond. 
The land was marvellously fertile, the air pure, the hill and valleys beau- 
tiful. But no inhabitants showed themselves. It seemed asif they had 
discovered a new world. Boukor went on admiring, until he came to 
the borders of a river that watered a paradise of mountains, plains, and 
woods. 

“ What is the name of this river?” said he. 

“The Dimbowrtza,” replied the fisherman. 

The merchant was pleased with the aspect of the place and proposed 
that they should rest awhile. As he spoke he perceived a little but 
amongst the trees ; and the two together proceeded towards it. A tramp- 
ling and brushing of boughs on one hand attracted their attention ; 
and suddenly Zarah, followed by her colt, Kebir, came bounding towards 
them! 

It was certain now that Severin and Guzla could not be far off. Boukor 
bade his guide proceed towards the hut, whilst he scoured the plain in the 
direction from which the mare and its colt had come. He did so in vain; 
and, after several hours, found himself once more alone, lost in the wil- 
derness. This time he gave himself up to despair, and, throwing himself 
upon the ground, wept. As he lay he heard footsteps approaching, and 
presently this dialogue fell on his ears. 

“Come under the boughs, love ; the man admits that his companion is 
from the south. If it should be he we are lost.” 

“ Nay, I hope it be not : and yet if it were—” 

“ He would slay us both.” 

“ Perhaps he has already pardoned us.” 

“The aged are hasty, and strike before they think.” 

“But sometimes they kiss before they strike.” 

“‘Guzla, shall we return to the hut?’ 

“ Nay! if he should not pardon thee? Let us fly, Severin.” 

The old man started to his feet. The first movement of the lovers was 
to press together, as if for mutual protection; and then they rushed into 
the old man’s embrace, and mingled their tears of repentance with his 
tears of pardon. It is sweet to be forgiven; but it is sweeter still to for- 
give. The old man spent the pleasantest hour of his life, as he strolled, 
with Guzla on one side and Severin on the other-—-each supporting his 
footsteps—back through the woods and glades, towards the hut, where the 
good fisherman awaited their return. 

The happy family spent some time together on that spot, but at length 
the fisherman wished to go back to his boat. ‘ Nay,’ said Boukor, “ let 
us not separate. I will found a city in this beautiful place, and spend my 
wealth in adorning it.”” So he brought all his fortune thither, and collec- 
ted workmen from the surrounding countries, and they built a city, and 
called it Boukor Aske—the City of Boukor—and it is known even unto 
me x , the corrupted name of Boukarest, and has become the capital 
of Wallachia. 





Kntperial Parliament. 
THE AFRICAN SQUADRON. 


House of Lords, July 28. 

The Earl of WALDEGRAVE wished to ask the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs whether the reduction of the naval force upon the coast of Africa 
was temporary or not? 

Lord CLARENDON, in answer to the inquiry of the noble earl,—a most 
legitimate one, after the information he must have received,—wished to 
say, that if there were any impression abroad, either that the Govern- 
ment were less anxious about the suppression of the slave trade than here- 
tofore, or that the number of the fleet was reduced, or its efficiency di- 
minished, he felt much obliged to his noble friend for making the inquiry, 
because it gave him an opportunity of saying that there was not the least 
intention on the part of the Government to reduce the number of the fleet, 
or to render it less efficient. (Hear, hear.) In consequence of the notice 
given him by his noble friend, he had put himself in communication with 
his right hon. friend at the head of the Admiralty (Sir J. Graham), who 
informed him that no ship bad been withdrawn from the fleet of Admir- 
al Bruce on the coast of Africa but those which accidentally required re- 
airs, and were not fit for active service. Since his right hon. friend had 
been at the head of the Admiralty only one ship had been withdrawn from 
the admiral’s fleet, and he was informed that his right hon. friend had 
commissioned two ships of war in its place, and that another, and possibly 
a fourth, would be also sent out within the next week or 10 days. He was 
sure the noble earl would admit that his right hon. friend was fully alive 
to the propriety and necessity of keeping up the African squadron.— 
The noble earl would also not fail to remember that his right 
hon. friend the First Lord of the Admiralty, with only a peace es- 
tablishment at his disposal, had brought together the fleet now as- 
sembled at Spithead, the fleet now at the entrance of the Dardanelles, 
the large naval force necessary for the defence of the British fisher- 
ies in North America, and for guarding the coast of Cuba and Brazil, be- 
sides that which was required in China and at Rangoon. (Hear, hear.) 
He could appeal to the noble ear!’s professional knowledge and experience 
whether his right hon. friend had not made a judicious distribution of 
the force at his command for the different exigencies of the service 
ond the protection of British interests in every quarter of the world. 

ear.) ¥ 

The Bishop of OXFORD wished to express the satisfaction with which 
the statement of the noble earl, relative to the African squadron, would 
be received by many persons who were watching the proceedings of this 
squadron with peculiar anxiety. He begged to express his own gratifica- 
tion at the statement just made. Their lordships must feel the exceeding 
importance of carrying out thoroughly what they undertook to doat allin 
this matter. It was like stamping out a fire, and if they intermitted their 
exertions at all the flame would be rekindled, and the whole work would 
have to be done over again. He rejoiced heartily at the statement of the 
noble earl, because it would assure many who took an interest in the sub- 
ject that the work was being done with the vigour and efficiency which so 
eminently marked his right hon. friend now at the head of the Board of 
Admiralty. (Hear.) 

Their lordships then adjourned. 





IRISH EMIGRATION, FROM A FRENCH POINT OF VIEW. 


We take the following description of the Irish Exodus, and of the 
causes which led to it, from the Journal des Debats :— 


“ While all looks are fixed on the East, while the crowded and feverish 
populations of old Europe are preparing to dispute the finest country 
under the sun, there is on the other side a profound current, silent and ir- 
resistible, which carries millions of men—a whole nation—towards the 
west, and towards the unoccupied and unlimited soil of the New World. 
When thrones fall, when Royal families wrest the sceptre from each other, 
when dynasties emigrate, we call such changes revolutions. By what name 
should we then call this emigration en masse of a whole nation, this simul- 
taneous ti tion of an entire race, this sudden disappearance of a 
whole society, which shifts all at once like the scene of a theatre? A name 
for this mysterious and ential movement has been sought for in the 
Bible—it is called ‘ the Irish Exodus,’ or ‘ the Celtic Exodus’—the going 
orth of the Irish and the Celts, as the Old Testament says the going forth 
of the Jews. And it is in fact, a migration like that of the Hebrew peo- 





ple, with women, children, and chariots ; it is a journey in pursuit of the 











ee ey land, of the land of abundance and plenty; it is one 
mpulses which seize the popular mind, and which nothing can 
a few years the Irishman will have disappeared from the of 
and yet that land is not to him what Egypt formerly was to the 
it is the country, the native soil, the paternal inheritance. It was @ coun- 
try as beautiful and as fertile as any in the world ; gifted with all natural 
riches, with the most beautiful waters, the finest ports, and the greenest 
mountains ; it was the i:land called the ‘ Green Isle,’ a brilliant emerald 
which God let fall from his celestial diadem, and which poets 

called ‘the first flower of the earth, the first gem of the sea.’ And on 
this privileged soil there was a people as happily gifted by nature—bril- 
liant, amiable, witty, full of imagination 1 people of artiate. 
But with all these presents, all these largesses of Providence, Ireland has 
only succeeded in representing in modern h the most complete type 
of human misery. For centuries she has been an object of pity, of ecan- 
dal, and of terror for the whole world ; she has floated on her ocean a8 & 
wrecked vessel, with the black flag hoisted. Whenever it is desired to 
symbolize popular misery Ireland Apes: ; even out of his own coun 

e Irishman carries with him this fatal inheritance; and in the 
towns of England there is always a separate quarter called ‘ Little Ire- 
land,’ which is the chosen kingdom of poverty, famine, and death, But 
nevertheless, however abandoned, famished, and wretched they were, the 
Irishman and Ireland always adored each other. A veritable love ex- 
isted between the man and soil ; they so strongly resembled each other— 
they were so well adapted for one another! Both of them were, so to 
speak, lying fallow—both lived from hand to mouth, and warmed them- 
selves in the sun, doing nothing, and without care for the morrow! But 
now this old alliance is broken ; and what especially characterizes the 
great movement of which we speak is the sort of enthusiasm with which 
the emigrant bids an eternal adieu to his country. Formerly the Irishman 
only tore himself with tears from his native soil ; andnow he flies from it 
as if it were poisoned, and shakes its dust from his feet. How has this 
change been accomplished? How has this great divorce been effected ? 
To understand it, it is necessary to know that within the last five or six 

years a veritable agrarian revolution and a new division of territorial 
property, almost as complete as that effected in France by the Rovolution, 
ave been slowly and silently accomplished in Ireland. We will not go 
back to the time of the Celtic Kings, nor even of Cromwell ; we will con- 
tent ourselves with going back tothe year of the famine and of typhus— 
that is tosay, 1847. This date is one of the most sinister for Ireland ; 
about 2,000,000 of persons died of famine and pestilence. We remember 
having visited Dublin at that time—it was only a great hospital and a 
great cemetery. And even these expressions are somewhat ambitious, for 
the poeple died in the street and in the gutter, and at the doors of the 
crowded hospitals ; and the survivors buried them when and how they 
could. The siege of Jerusalem must be called to mind to give an idea of 
the ravages which famine made among that wretehed population. The 
English, who, as is known, are great amateurs of statistics, calculated that 
2,000,000 persons in 2 months gave 5,479 a-day, 228 an hour, and rather 
more than four a-minute. Thus, in the midst of the 19th century, in the 
midst of established society and in full European equilibrium, there was a 
country in which four persons per miuute died of hunger—literally of 
hunger. It would have been difficult to long preserve this state of civi- 
lization, and besides England ruined herself in maintaining it. After 
every crisis of this nature, England regularly found herself with some mil- 
lions of Irish on her hands, and she could not abandon them, for they 
were of her family. The Irishman was always for England a poor rela- 
tion ; and Balzac might have found in him the subject of one of his most 
painful novels, The great mendicant, the man eternally famished, came 
constantly to knock at the door of the rich. Millions were given, but the 
thing had always to be recommenced. Thus, in 1847, the English Govern- 
ment caused soup to be distributed in Ireland every day to upwards of 
3,000,000 of persons, and employed nearly 600,000 men in the ——— 
occupation of breaking stones on the highway. But with the , alma 
had only one effect—that of keeping up and perpetuating pauperism. 
The greater the quantity of soup distributed, the more were the poor mul- 
tiplied—nay, more ; seeing that soup was given to them at home, the 
Irish remained there, instead of going, as before, to seek work in England. 
They had little social ambition—soup was sufficient for them. Content 
with their p ttance, the workmen seated themselves by the roadside with 
their arms folded ; the fishermen abandoned their nets and their boats, 
and lay down ou the shore like true lazzaroni, A man who knows the 
country well, the Archbishop of Dublin, said on this subject, “The Irish- 
man is always on the brink of ruin, and contents himself purely and sim 
with the quantity necessary to live on. Give that to him, he will p 
work at all.” same Arehbishop offered to fishermen to equip them 
and give them provisions, but he was obliged to abandon his design, *“ If,” 
said he, “ provisions be given to them, they would eat them on shore ; 
even if they were sent to sea with their boats stored, they would return 
ashore the first night, would bring back their provisions to their families, 
and, counting on public charity, would remain with their arms folded. One 
cannot confide a piece of bread to such people.” 

In reading this portrait of the Irishman drawn by Archbishop Whately, 
would not one believe that he was talking of Neapolitans? Another writer 
said, also, in speaking of his countrymen (Letters from Ireland, by Au- 
brey de Vere),-—‘ What can be done with a people who are so savage and 
so devout that, if you were to give them a pipe to smoke, they would have 
the imprudence to consider themselves unhappy, and would digest the 
easier from not having the stomach laden,--who, at the same time, havea 
perfectly Oriental belief that what must happen will happen, and who to 
all that join a sort of Epicurean Platonism, mixed with a little cyn 
which makes them find comfort in the damp straw, on which they sp 
themselves in the sun, abandoning themselves to visions of a future world, 
which resembles neither England nor Ireland, and which floats before their 
half-closed eyes!’ Here, again, we find the true lazzaroni. We have seen 
that Irishman on the port and quays of Naples, lying at ful! in the 
sun, living on a half-penny a-day, without caring for the m M _ 
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leaving Providence to act, with thorough Mussulman ind 

should find him again, without any doubt, on the quaysof . 
looking, half-asleep, at the ascending smoke of his pipe, and drei 

The Neapolitan and the Turk, however, have always sunshine, and never 
require spirituous drinks, while the Irishman is often'cold and hungry, 
and, when imagination does not feed him, England must do so. The reader 
sees, then, that England turned in a vicious circle. The more money she 
gave, the more the demand increased. It was the cask of Danaides, the 
stone of Sisyphus—it was anything we please borrowed from the symbol- 
ism of mythology. The English had a poor law for themselves ; the Irish 
had none ; so that in Ireland the indigent, instead of being at the charge 
of parishes and landowners, were at the charge of the public » 
The English had a tax on incomes, the Irish were exempt from it, and yet 
they cost the State £1,000,000 a-month ; and after a year of labour and 
commercial prosperity, in which she energetically restored her 

England found herself obliged to make a loan of £8,000,000 to feed, clothe, 
and lodge 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 of Irish gaping in the air! The excess 
of evil caused the repression of it, and England felt that at any cost she 
must violently shake off the ever-increasing burden which became accu- 
mulated on her, and which would have ended by crushing her. It was 
then that the British Parliament voted measures which legislatively and 
ae | effected a radical revolution in the territorial property of Ire- 
land, and changed the situation of the country from top to bottom.” 





NORTHERN CIRCUIT.—Yorx, Jury 23. 
TWEDDLE V. RAMSHAY.—BREACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE.—HEAVY DAMAGES, 


Miss Mary Tweddle, the plaintiff, is the daughter of a respectable farmer 
in Cumberland ; the defendant, Mr. Jobn Ramsbay, is steward to the Earl 
of Carlisle at Naworth Castle, and brother to the late judge of the 
Liverpool County Court, and the action was brought to recover com- 
pao for a 1 of promise of marriage. Damages were laid at 
Mr. Serjeant Wilkins and Mr. Sim appeared for the plaintiff, and 
Mr. Temple, Q.C., and Mr. Travis for he deteodant. 

The learned serjeant stated the case. The defendant was a gentleman 
of very large property, and had an income of between £2,000, and £3,000 
a year. The lady could not boast of equal tiga ps as regards fortune, 
but in point of education was everything which could adorn a gentleman’s 
house in the character of a wife. The plaintiff’s father had been a tenant 
under Lord Carlisle since his father’s death, and occupied a farm of about 
1,400 acres of land. The defendant had been intimately acquainted with 
Miss Tweddle from childhood, being now about 45 and she 25 years of age. 
In 1848, he made known to her auat that he had long entertained the 
strongest affection for the plaintiff, and wished, if the young lady would 
accede, to make proposals of marriage to her. She was sent for from her 
father’s house, and in the presence of the aunt the defendant stated to 
Miss Tweddle that he was anxious to make her his wife, and she answered 
that she was younger than he considetably, that he associated with 
first families of the country, and was considered, no doubt, 

to her both in point of wealth and rank and position of life, and she felt 





those circumstances presented obstacles which could not well Le got over. 
Defendant replied that he had considered those circumstances, and assured 
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er that they were no obstacles. His intentions were pure and honoura- 
ble, and he pressed her to receive him as her accepted suitor. She de- 
layed giving an answer until the following day, when she would think it 
-over. On the next day defendant called upon her, and she consented to 
-aecept him. During the remainder of the year, he visited the youug lady 
almost daily, and when Naworth Castle, which had been partly burned 
down, was rebuilt, anil was being refurnished, he took her and her aunt to 
see the furnitare, remarking that if some of it accorded with the taste of 
the young lady he should purchase some like it for his own drawing-room. 
He made known to his friends his intention to marry Miss Tweddle, and 
he requested her and ber aunt not to make any secrecy of the matter. 
He represented and introduced her to all the most fashionable and influ- 
ential circles of the-country as his intended wife. So things went on up 
to the year 1850, when for some reason or other the defendant thought 
proper all at once to diseontinue his visits, and avoided every chance of 
meeting the young lady. The consequence was that her health became 
seriously affected, at one time so much so that apprehensions were en- 
tertained for her life. She was often found weeping in the dead of the 
po a and expressing sorrow on account of the treatment she had re- 
ved. Eventually she wrote to him requesting an explanation of his 
conduct, and the following was the defendant’s answer, dated April 5, 
1850 :— ¢ 

* My dear Mary,—I have got your note from Mrs. Tweddle, and you need not 
think you have given me the slightest offence—nothing of the kind. It is only 
the painful circumstances under which I am placed, of which you are aware 
that have prevented me coming to Askerton. I have felt that had I done other- 
wise I should have acted unfairly towards yourself. I shall always entertain 
towards you the pos reget as well as towards the whole of your family, 
but the explanation which I once gave you of previous occurrences, and which 
still hang over my head, compels me to abandon the intention I most seriously 
entertained. I have done all in my power to avert this, but it has been in vain. 

Believe me very faithfully yours, J. RamsHay.’ 

The painful circumstance referred to was a difficulty in which he had 
involved himself by making a previous promise to another young lady at 
Trentham. He had hoped to get out of that difficulty by the payment of 
£2,000, and repeatedly said he had no doubt he should be able to do so. 
That however was a mere idle pretext, as the defendant has since mar- 
ried a Miss Lacy, who was not the young lady at Trentham. Shortly 
after this the plaintiff, unfortunately, lost her father and uncle, but she 
avoided ng her claim until she found the defendant had married Miss 

; Rev. J. Bell, of Boltslerstone, wrote to the defendant on be- 

of the plaintiff, and called upon him to state what reparation he 

was to make for the serious injury he had inflicted upon Miss 
dle—she was not actuated by any feeling of revenge—and although 

she had suffered by his conduct, she did not wish to lower him in the opi- 
nion of those whose regard he had well earned. Defendant replied he was 
_ quite prepared to meet any proceedings that might be adopted towards 

m, and the action was commenced. 

Several witnesses when | been called in support of the above, Mr. 
Temple addressed the jury for the defendant, and adverted to the great 
difference between the position in life of the plaintiff and defendant. He 
admitted that it was an imprudent act on the part of a man whose dispa- 
rity of age was so great, compared with that of the plaintiff, but he denied 
that she ever had any real affection for him, and therefore there were no 
wounds of the heart. The defendant did not cast any imputation upon 
th» character of the plaintiff, but he did complain of the way he had been 
treated. He ridiculed the idea of the young lady’s illness being caused 
by the breach of contract, and informed the jury that the defendant had 
been engaged to Miss Lacy long before he married her. But there was 
one incident in the history which afforded a key to the whole, viz., the 
discharge of the aunt from the farm she had occupied for some time rent 
free. In October, 1852, the defendant married his present wife, and five 
months was allowed to elapse before any intimation was given him of the 
commencement of proceedings. The learned counsel, therefore, implored 
the jury to send Mr. Ramshay back to his own county with his reputation 
unsullied by this conspiracy against him. 

Mr, Justice Wightman then summed up, and left the jury to determine 
whether, first, there was a contract of marriage, and if so, to what da- 
mages the plaintiff was fairly entitled. The jury, after a short delibera- 
tion, found a verdict for the plaintiff—Damages £3,000. 





THE DISCOVERY OF A TENOR. 


We translate the subjoined sketch, from a Paris letter, published in a 
late number of the Courrier des Etats Unis. —o 


A genuine novelty, and a great one, Sir: a Tenor has been discovered ! 
* Ido not mean to say, by these few words which have escaped me under 
the impulse of musical enthusiasm, that before this Tenor there were no 
other Tenors. Far from me be so bold a thought. On such a subject, such 
declaration would be a sentence of death. You know not the Tenor race. 
They are at once sensitive, and savage asa tiger. Sensitive, from thin- 
skinned and excessive delicacy of feeling, savage, from violence of instinct. 
If a Tenor does not sing, he bites. There are certainly Tenors, many Te- 
nors, crowds of Tenors ; but there are never Tenors sufficient ; and it is 
for the purpose of adding to their number that this discovery of a new Te- 
nor has been made. 
It was a short time since. A critic was wandering in the Wood of Vin- 
cennes. 
Que faire en un bosquet, & moins qu’on s’y proméne ? 


says the Poet. The critic therefore paces hither and thither, and goes and 
returns, breathing out an eclogue at every step, and gesticulating an idy|. 
—Are you familiar with the Wood of Vincennes? It is a spot, where shines 
in pristine force the ancient symbol of Mars and Venus. Beneath its my- 
thological shades, which would not have disparaged the valleys of Paphos, 
the indisereet eye of the dreamer sees pressing the green sward, the invin- 
cible artilleryman and his spruce grisette! Undoubtedly to this modern 

the purple sandal and the golden cuirass are equally wanting. 
Nor does the nymph of the Faubourg St. Antoine carry the perfumed gir- 
ale of flowers which formed the light and only costume of her Grecian 
ancestors. But, what matters? It isa metamorphose ; and now, as then, 
the poetry of love haunts the grove. These living remembrances of a de- 
funct worship von the shady paths. The Pioneer himself, bearded like 
a Scythian, doffs his shaggy cap in the thickets, whence the village fair 
one flies with timid step; the inconstant Light-infantry man carols his 
scoffing couplet, which celebrates at once the triumph of the French in- 
fantry, and the discomfiture of beauty. 

Our critic was sauntering then carelessly along, when at the turn of a 
clump of evergreens he perceived, right in the very centre of the path, a 
Young soldier flourishing about, with sword in hand. 

*“ Eh!” said the critic to himself, “can this be the prelude to a duel ?”’ 
And he s'op 

Nevertheless, the path was vacant. Nothing was to be seen beyond the 
wood, neither the yellow helmet of the dragoon, the red cap of the artil- 
leryman, or the tricoloured flag of the lancer. What the devil brings this 


_ olitary foot soldier here, with his sword in hand? Victim of despair in- 


The by Venus, is he about to cut the thread of his existence ? 

‘he critic. hidden “Te foliage, watched everything, when waving his 

like Daprez in “ William Tell,” the young soldier struck up a war- 
ditty. It was not an operatune. The music was neither that of 
erbeer or Rossini, and the air bestrode (nor too delicately) words 

which plainly were not those of any celebrated writer. They rhymed as 

chance made them ; but the voice of the singer was charming, pure, flexi- 

ble. and clear as a bell. . 

The force of truth obliges me to confess that the young soldier who thus 
woke up the echoes of the Wood of Vincennes was neither serjeant, corpo- 
ral, or even grenadier. He occupied in the military hierachy a modest 

the modest of all, simply that of one of the rank and file—no- 
more. And whilst he sung,-his devil of a sabre swung backwards 
cutting the air, sweeping through empty space, and scrap- 
ing the bark off the birch trees. Never, at the height of his madness, had 
Roland himself fenced with such terrific vivacity.—And he sung, 
Si je ne suis qu’an malhereux vieillard, 
Me main encore peut tenir une pee! 


Seek not the author of the words, or of the air composed for them. 


Ee? 
i 


“Meee are ivapenetrable mysteries 


In the meantime, a second soldier a in the wood, looked at his 


way. The other, wrapped in his 


Si je ne suis qu’un malheureux vieillard. 
“ You an old man!” cried the listening soldier—“ be quiet, do! you 
are not twenty y<t!” 
But the obstinate singer heard nothing ; and continued 
Ma main encore peut tenir ure épée! 
“ A sword !—that?”’ says the other, “w it’s a cabbage- 
friend, a mere wabbagt-chopper” aor iheeadaieals 
These criticisms availed nothing ; and the Tenor sung on. Sometimes 
himself into guard, or threatened with his blade some invisi- 


i 








ble adversary ; sometimes he recoiled in horror, displaying the most lively 
affliction ; sometimes he cast, himself on his knees, with arms raised to 
heaven, joining thus music to pantomime. 

A hand came down upon his shoulder. “Give over your old age and 
your sword !”’ said the soldier who had before interrupted him, “ You’re 
on extra duty ; come.” 

The critic now approached and questioned the Tenor of the line.--He 
was a soldier by trade, and a blacksmith by birth. He could read and 
write a little—the charging-step, in a dozen different times—general mu- 
sic, not in the least. ; 

“ Very well,” says the critic, “now you may go. In a few days you 
shall hear from me.” The soldier, sheathing his sabre, went off humming, 


Si je ne suis qu’un malheurenux vieillard. 


“ What an ut /”’ said the critic ; “he has the ut /” 

The finale of this history may be found at the Grand and the Italian 
Operas. They will have him; but not before two years or eighteen 
months. One of the Parisian managers has supplied the garrison of Vin- 
cennes with a bricklayer, in return for a blacksmith whom he bas carried 
off; and the musical education of the young Tenor has commenced. He 
is Poultier the Second. A blacksmith is at least worth as much asa 
cooper. 

This story of the Tenor recalls an anecdote of which Duprez is the hero. 
—It was at the time when every evening he drew an enthusiastic crowd 
at the Opera. One day he was walking at Chatou, and observed on the 
bank of the water a jolly fellow who was angling. He approached to 
watch him. 

“Good day, Monsieur Duprez,” said the man.—“ You know me then ?” 
said the great artist, astonished.—* Know you ’—why, Sir, it was but last 
year that I sold check-tickets at the Opera.””—“ Ah! and so you have be- 
come a fisherman ?”’—“ I could do nothing better ; for since you sing, no 
one ever goes out.”’ 

——_—_-—_ 


Parts Fasutons ror Avcust.—It is difficult to recommend such articles 
of ladies’ dress as may meet the requirements of the variable weather of 
the present season. One day very light dresses are necessary ; next day, 
and sometimes even on the evening of a hot day, an entire change is int 
dispensable. But, as light colours are fashionable, there are materials to 
be found which unite the light colour with the advantage of being a little 
thicker and warmer. For instance, nankeen is much sought after for the 
country, as it is not very liable to become creased, nor to be torn by briars 
during a rural walk. To make it somewhat stylish and tasteful, it is or- 
namented in front with plain lacings of wool, all of the same colour, in 
three rows on each side of the hem in front, upon which are placed small 
bells or buttons of wool also. The colours preferred for these lacings or 
braidings are garnet, green, or red-currant colour. In place of these 
lacings are sometimes worn three rows of festoons of the same colour ; 
and the sleeves are similarly trimmed on the inner side and behind. 
White piqué has the same advantage as the nankeen. It is worn festooned 
also ; and the dress buttoned up to the neck with basquines, made rather 
longer than formerly. Jaconet is in high favour, as are also stamped 
foulard dresses. They are made of two kinds—one with small patterns 
for half-dress, with volants, or plain; and the other with large patterns, 
used for dressing-gowns. 

To guard against the chill of evening, Turkish vests are made to put 
on after dinner, over a light dress. These vests or jackets are rather 
short, and have no waist. They are generally made of taffetas, lined with 
Florentine ; they are worn black, and may, for the sake of elegance, be 
braided in the same colour; and a single thread of gold may be added. 
These jackets may also be worn of lighter colours, appropriated to the 
colours of the dress. Those of pearl grey lined with pink are charming, 
and assort well with almost all the light colours of the season. For 
dresses for hot days white muslin has an incontestable superiority. It is 
worn plain, with a large hem on the edge of the petticoat ; the body plain, 
with basque trimmed with bands, festooned or embroidered. A coloured 
ribbon is also passed into the hems, or the puffings, or bowil/onnés. To 
complete these summer dresses, light ornamental articles are worn over 
them ; as mantelets of lace, with narrow velvet, trimmed with two volants 
of lace. Shawls of black lace are also gracefully effective upon a white 
dress ; white shawls are also made 1n imitation of guipure. 

Ombrelles are very useful articles, and they begin to take rank amongst 
what is fashionable. Hitherto, they have been made in silk, mostly plain, 
or with some coloured patterns. Last year some lively patterns were 
added ; this year, they are worn made of lace. We have remarked two— 
one of white guipure, lined with blue ; the other of black lace, lined with 
cherry-colour. It must be understood that all these ombreller have the 
form called merquise. 





Tue Procress or Russta.—There is something really grand and impos- 
ing in the steady march of Russian dominion since Peter the Great first 
consolidated his empire into a substantive state. On his accession in 
1689, its Western boundary wasin longitude 30°, and its Southern in lati- 
tude 42° : these have now been pushed to longitude 18° and latitude 39° 
respectively. Russia had then no access to any European sea ; her only 
ports were Archangel in the Frozen Ocean and Astrakhan on the Cas- 
pian : she has now access both to the Baltic and the Euxine. Her popu- 
lation, mainly arising from increase of territory, has augmented thus. At 
the accession of Peter the Great, in 1689, it was 15,000,000 ; at the acces- 
sion of Catherine the Second, in 1752, it was 25,000,000 ; at the accession 
of Paul, in 1796, it was 36,000,000 ; at the accession of Nicholas, in 1825, 
it was 58,000,000. By the treaty of Neustadt, in 1721, and by a subse- 
quent treaty in 1809, she acquired more than half the kingdom of Sweden 
and the command of the Gulf of Finland, from which before she was ex- 
cluded. By the three partitions of Poland, in 1772, 1793, and 1795, and 
by the arrangements of 1815, she acquired territory nearly equal in extent 
to the whole Austrian empire. By various wars and treaties with Turkey, 
in 1794, 1783, and 1812, she robbed her of territories equal in extent to all 
that remains of her European dominions, and acquired the command of 
the Black Sea. Between 1800 and 1814, she acquired from Persia districts 
at least as large as the whole of England, and from Tartary a territory 
which ranges over 30 degrees of longitude. During this period of 150 
years, she has advanced her frontier 500 miles towards Constantinople, 
630 miles towards Stockholm, 700 miles towards Berlin and Vienna, and 
1000 miles towards Teheran, Cabool, and Calcutta. One only acquisition 
she has not yet made, though steadily pushing towards it, earnestly desir- 
ing it, and feeling it to be essential to the completion of her vast designs 
and the satisfaction of her natural and consistent ambition,—the posses- 
sion, namely, of Constantinople and Roumelia ; which would give her the 
most admirable harbours and the command of the Levant, and would 
enable her to overlap, surround, menace, and embarrass all the rest of 
Europe.— Economist. 

Ocean Penny PostaGe Orrerep By Private ENTERPRIZE.—A few 
months ago Lord Aberdeen stated to a large and influential deputation, 
that if any of their number connected with the shipping interest were 
willing to convey letters across the ocean under the four-penny charge for 
which the Government proposed to perform the transit service between 
Great Britain and its colonies, he was sure the Post-office would gladly 
accept the offer. Since that declaration, Lord Canning has intimated the 
intention of the Government to put up the conveyance of the mails to 
some of the colonies to the competition of private enterprise. These offi- 
cial statements have been widely published in the United States, and have 
already elicited offers from New York. Mr. McSymon, the Agent of the 
Glasgow & N.Y. Steam-ship Company, has offered to convey letters on the 





route which he manages, at the rate of one penny each. 


Goopwoop Races.--The Cup day is always the most attractive of the 
week, The unsettled state of the weather diminished the general at- 
tendance, but the meeting was still a brilliant one. The professionals” 
mustered in great strength, and the aristocratic visitors were more nu- 
merous than usual. The cup, a handsome piece of plate designed and mo- 
delled by Baron Marochetti, represents an incident said to have taken 
place at the battle of Cressy, where the King of Bohemia and two French 
jee devoted themselves to death by tying their bridles together and 
dashing into the thick of the English army. This splendid memorial of 
French gallantry was appropriately borne away by Jouvence, a French 
horse, the property of M. Lupin, a gentleman well known as a patron of 
horse-racing. By a singular coincidence, the second horse, Heroine, was 
also bred in France, and belongs to M. Aumont, a French gentleman. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


It is said that every body is out of town. Every body then must have 
his double, for never was there a greater pressure upon the ample hotel 
accommodation of New York.—tThe launch of a steamer, with her steam 
up, isa novelty. This occurred recently on the Clyde, where the So/way 
was put into the water, all complete, by Messrs. John Scott and Sons of 
Greenock. and immediately proceeded on a trial trip. ——The Earl of Car- 
lisle is likely to extend his travels from Egypt to Bombay, and other por- 
tions of British India.——Cholera is at present so rife in Calcutta (June 
8), that no less than eleven hundred persons were carried off in the course 











of two days only.——The Bavarian Government proposes to open a great 
Industrial Exbibition at Munich in 1854.—An act has received the royal 
assent disafforesting Wychwood Forest in Oxfordshire, The deer are to 
be removed within two years. Compensation in land or money will be 
given to Lord Churchill, the rywnger, and other officers—The Cologne 
Vocal Society have made up the accounts of their London journey. Ac- 
cording to this their total receipts amounted to £2,288; out of which, af- 
ter paying all expenses, and reserving some small sums for charities, they 
have paid £500 to the Cathedral Building Committee. The claim to the 
Perth and Drummond peerage, made by the Duke de Melfort, has been 
admitted by the Committee for Privileges of the House of Lords,._— 
General Sir Joseph Thackwell, lately landed after his long and famous 
service in India, was received in Queenstown Harbour with marked de- 
monstrations of respect. Bonfires blazed on the hills ; flags fluttered from 
all the vessels in the harbour, and the people loudly cheered. The ship 
which conveyed General Wolfe on his expedition to Quebec is still afloat 
under the name of the William and Ann. She was built in 1759 for a 
bomb-ketch, and is mostly now engaged in the Honduras and African 
timber trades. The greatest instance of courage, on recent record, is 
the marriage of some person at San Francisco to Lola Montez. The 
annual meeting of the Peace Congress is to be held this yearin Edinburgh, 
the first appearance of the Men of Peace in Scotland.——Curious people 
note Mr. Disraeli’s reserve in the Senate and in society. At many late 
fashionable parties Mrs. Disraeli appeared without her husband. Are we 
to have a new novel or a great speech ? Russia is beginning to show 
herself in the Baltic, as is usual at this season. A fleet, consisting of nine 
ships of the line, besides frigates and corvettes, has appeared off the island 
of Gotland.——The foundation stone of a monument to the memory of 
Colonel Gardiner has been laid at Bankton, near Prestonpans, in the 
presence of a large number of spectators, from the surrounding district. 
——The Government has issued a commission to Jobn Hill Burton, ad- 
vocate, to inquire into the law of arrestment in Scotland, and also into 
the truck system and imprisonment for debt. “Tom, who did you say 
our friend B. married ?””—*“ Well, be married forty thousand pounds—I 
forget her other name.”——Mr. Frederick Dundas, M.P., has purchased 
the beautiful residence of Papdale, near Kirkwall, and it is reported that 
he intends building a new mansion-house oh the property——After a 
protracted negotiation, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have completed 
the purchase of Maundeth-ball and grounds, at Burnage, about four miles 
from Manchester, the seat of the late Mr. E. Wright, as the future episco- 
pal residence of the Bishop of that diocese.— If anything can justify a 
man for sometimes thinking of putting away his wife, it is when, despite 
of continual entreaty and admonition, “she is always putting away his 
things.” Goods for New York were so abundant at Liverpool when the 
Baltic, steamer, sailed, that the shippers were compelled to draw lots fcr 
priority in shipment.——Notbing is yet known as to the time when her 
Majesty will be pleased to visit Hull, but preparations for her reception 
are going on with great activity——The Cologne Gazette affirms that 
Gintl, a director of the electric telegraph in Saxony, has discovered a 
means of making one telegraphic wire convey two messages in opposite di- 
rections at the same time.——A vessel lately carried 10,000 pine-apples to 
London, from Nassau ; they were delivered in good condition. The Eng- 
lish Review, which wasstarted some six years ago on high principles, but had 
gradually fallen into lower views, has ceased to exist. The Rev. Hor: - 
tio Nelson Ward, a grandson of Admiral Viscount Nelson, and late curate 
in Tenterden, having been appointed to the rectory of Radstock, Somer- 
setshire, several of the ladies residing at the former place have subscribed 
and presented him with clerical robes, as a mark of their siucere regard 





























and esteem.—The Sultan bas conferred the Order of Medschitshe on 
Rossini, as a reward for his having composed two military marches for 
Turkey.— Mr. Delmege, the magistrate who accompanied the military 


party at Sixmile bridge, has obtained a verdict for £100 against Mr. D. J. 
Wilson, in an action for slander, arising out of the fatal transaction at 
that place——-Mr. Gladstone, as keeper of the Nation’s purse, has been 
highly fortunate, having received in one week no less than £1,600, from 
conscientious correspondents on “ account of Income tax.”——The follow- 
ing marriages in “high life’ have taken place lately: Lady Augusta 
Hare, daughter of the Earl of Listowel, with the Hon. Mr. Proby ; Lady 
Emily de Burgh, with Viscount Dungannon ; and Sir James Drummond, 
Bart., of Hawthornden, North Britain, and Eleanor, the daughter of Sir 
James and Lady Mary Hamlyn Williams, of Clovelly Court, Devon, and 
Edwinsford, South Wales. The interesting collection of the original 
letters of the poet Burns to the late Mr. George Thomson, sold last winter 
by Messrs. Tait and Nisbet, has found its way into the great collection of 
SS. which the Earl of Ashburnham is making. 
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JULLIEN’S CONCERTS, 
AT 
CASTLE GARDEN, 
WILL COMMENCE ON MONDAY EVENING, AUGUST 29h. 
3@” Programme, with full particulars, will be published as early as possible. 


CHARLES THE FIRST, BY THE GREAT VELASQUEZ. 


AINTED AT MADRID IN 1523. This celebrated historical picture, the most famous work 
of the greatest painter of actual life and nature that ever lived, is now on exhibition at the 
Stuyvesant Institute, 659 Broadway. Admission, 25 cents. July 16—3t. 
Brrtu.—At Clairmont Park, Hamilton, on Srd instant, Mrs. isaac Buchanan 
of a son. 


Birtu.—At Nayland, Suffolk, England, on the 21st ult., Mrs. William Young, 
of a son. 





To Svusscripers at NewrounpLANp.—Mr. T. McConnan is authorised to 
collect our outstanding accounts in that Island. 
== : = 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, L09%¢ a 110%. 


THE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 13, 1853. 











Not a few readers of newspapers declare in set terms that they are 
weary of this stagnant Turkish question. They care not much what hap- 
pens, provided there be some change in the report that arrives mail by 
mail, and according to which, matters remain in provoking statu quo. 
Now it is not out of sympathy with the sort of impatience which these 
gentlemen betray, that we confess also to some degree of anxiety, in 
watching week after week slip away, whilst nothing is done to assure the 
position voluntarily assumed by the British and French governments. To 
be sure, by the steamer of the 30th ult., we have a rumour, for the twen- 
tieth time, that a mode of settlement acceptable to all parties has abso- 
lutely been put on paper, and that all difficulties are again in a fair way 
towards adjustment. It may be so, and we should rejoice if it so prove ; 
but we cannot forget that whilst the Sultan has made a formal and unim- 
portant protest against the armed occupation of the Danubian Principali- 
ties, the Czar has had the effrontery to declare that his disbursements on 
this account must be made good to him, ere bis troops shall recross the 
Pruth. This preposterous demand is of a piece with the insolent and 
swaggering air assumed by the Russian potentate, from the commence- 
ment of the dispute, assumed, beyond all doubt, for the specific purpose of 
testing the real strength of Western resistance to his schemes of aggran- 
dizement in the East. But it is clear that neither Turkey, or her allies, 
can by possibility admit the justice of this claim ; nor, if it has once been 
made, do we see the probability of the haughty Czar withdrawing it. It 
follows therefore that a new and most serious point of discord has su- 
pervened ; one, we humbly conceive, of which it appears impracticable 
to dispose, by any of the ordinary resources of diplomacy.—It is to be ob- 
served furthermore, that public opinion in England is decidedly settling 
on the necessity of taking a bold and determined attitude, to which neces- 
sity the more thoughtful portion of the Press has contrived to draw atten- 
tion, notwithstanding all the peaceful harangues of Ministers, and the 
people’s avowed antipathy to war, which few Englishmen, in or out of 
place, hesitate to declare. Indeed we seem closely to touch the point, at 
which our exceedingly sluggish national pride seriously take offence. And 
this pride may differ very widely as to its susceptibility, from that of our 
cousins on this side the Atlantic, who show the civilized world that they are 
wide-awake, on an average about once in ten days ; but itis deeply ground- 


ed, and when thoroughly aroused is not apt to subside, without amply vindi- - 
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cating its pretensions. We may hear nothing more of Lord Palmerston’s 
reported accession to the Foreign office ; but so surely as the British pub- 
lic becomes fully possessed witlr the idea that it is essential to their own 
safety and honour that Rassian pretensions be checked, and & voice will 
go forth through the land, sweeping away the temporising policy of Lord 
Aberdeen and his coadjutors, and putting the resources of the country un- 
der the control of more vigorous-minded men. The impression begins to 
prevail, that the detention of the British and French squadron in the 
neighbourhood of the Dardanelles has been a political blunder, and that 
the combined fleets should long ere this have cast anchor in the Golden 
Horn. We prate so much of peace, and make such ostentatious parade of 
our flourishing commerce, that Russia and Austria cannot believe that 
our espousal of the Turkish cause will, under any circumstances, be 
pushed to extremes. But they may find their mistake ; and for it, the 
latter, if she take part against us, would pay a heavy penalty, whilst the 
former even would not gain greatly by a conflict with France and Eng- 
land. To sum up in a word ; we look with much anxiety to future news, 
despite the pacific assurances recently come to hand. With this view, our 
readers would not thank us for dragging them through the innumerable 
scraps of information, issued one day, and contradicted on the next, by 
which the discussion of this topic has been marked. Even under the hos- 
pitable roof of the Chief Magistrate of London, our own Prime Minister 
and the Ambassador of France—no mean authorities one would suppose 
—let fall some oracular words hereon ; but a cordial understanding be- 
tween their two countries having already been widely proclaimed, the 
words spoken are not worth the space that they would occupy. 

Nor do the Parliamentary debates offer much temptation to make ex. 
tracts, although two or three transactions within the walls of either House 
are not to be passed over. The Peers then have approved that distasteful 
item in Mr. Gladstone’s financial arrangements, by which real estate is 
made to pay legacy duty in the same manner as personal property. From 
this liability it bas been hitherto exempt ; and Lord Derby and some of 
his high Tory associates made a determined effort to continue this im- 
munity, through means of a crafty amendment, intended to release estates 
already devised, from the operation of the contemplated Act. Thus to 
emasculate the Bill for an uncertain period, was held to be tantamount to 
its rejection ; and as Lord Derby did not venture to join issue on the 
second reading, the division on his amendment, which took place in Com- 
mittee after a long debate, was looked to with great interest, as indicative 
of his strength in the office of party leader. He wasleft in a minority of 
34—68 Peers voting with him, and 102 withthe Government. The latter 
were represented in argument by the Earls of Aberdeen and Granville, 
the veteran Marquis of Landsdowne, and the youthful Duke of Argyll. 
The bill subsequently passed.—-To balance this Ministerial triumph, poor 
Sir Charles Wood, the President of the Board of Control for the affairs | 
of India, under whose management the wishy-washy India Bill has been 
progressing greatly to his satisfaction, has suddenly been thrown into a 
minority on a very important point. Readers, at all familiar with Indian 
topics, have heard of the salt monopoly, and how its existence has some- 
times been thrown into the East India Company’s teeth as the acme of 
fiscal oppression. Well, Sir Charles, the Liberal and Free Trader, had no 
idea of dispensing on behalf of the Company with this fruitful source of 
revenue ; and it was left to Sir John Pakington, the Conservative and 
would-be Protectionist, to advocate and carry its abolition, by forcing a 
clause into the Bill for the virtual abolition of the monopoly! This was 
done, in the House of Commons, on the 28th ult., by a division of 117 
against 107, It was probably an unpremeditated coup. 

The long-debated question of newspaper advertisement duty has been 
settled, so far as the present Ministry is concerned, by the consent ot Mr. 
Gladstone to its abolition. But there was a bargain made. The House 
was in the first instance to enable him to reject Lord R. Grovesnor’s pro- 
posed Act releasing Attornies from a certain certificate-duty, respecting 
which several Administrations have been successively defeated, without 
any legislative enactment ensuing. The lawyers, it seems, can command 
sufficient influence with the Commoners to take the preliminary steps, in 
spite of the government, but the latter has hitherto contrived to stifle the 
lawyers’ pet measure in its chances of becoming law. And as it is of 
more importance with the Cabinet to stand well with the Press, than with 
the Attornies, the latter have now again gone to the wall. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, with a moderate surplus in the Treasury, declares that 
he can’t afford to abandon both taxes; and accordingly makes his elec- 
tion.—In addition also to this favour conferred upon the Press in general, 
a nice little sop has been thrown to the Times in particular, by the aboli- 
tion of the tax on its Supplements, for which the leviathan has long been 
clamouring. In what way the Times is to show its gratitude, may here- 
after be visible ; but we sometimes despair of gleaning from that capri- 
cions journal which way its political prepossessions really tend. 

More of regret than alarm was manifested in England, during a portion 
of the week of which we write, by the public intimation conveyed through 
official bulletins that our good Queen was invalided. Royalty may not 
evade all the chances to which ordinary mortals are exposed; and her 
Majesty, with several of her children, has passed through an attack of 
measles, Bulletins were issued during four days ; but the disease speedily 
spent its force, and tie first lady of the realm soon resumed her habitual 
and active course of life at Osborne. If there be comfort, as some say, in 
the misfortunes of our associates, Queen Victoria has also in this respect 
shared the common fate. Several of her family connections have been si- 
milarly afflicted, including the Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha, 
the Belgian Duke of Brabant and Count of Flanders, and the Crown Prince 
of Hanover. 

So vast a metropolis as London is seldom long without a local topic of 
controversy and excitement. At the last dates, the citizens were cabless. 





Compelled by recent regulations emanating from Parliament and applied 
by the police authorities, to be moderate in their charges and decent in | 
their conduct, the unthinking Jehus have taken refuge in a strike, which | 
had already lasted four days. It may well be supposed that the amount | 
of written and spoken indiguation at this sudden inconvenience has been | 
excessive ; but we do not observe any portion of it that is worth reproduc- 
ing. The cabmen have no sympathisers, and will find it very hopeless to | 
struggle against the public will, expressed through constituted channela | 
Their habitual extortion, too, has made them many enemies, aud it seems | 
clear that by their coucerted action they have already forfeite dt heir | 
licenses. We cannot expect any social revolution to ensue from this . 
émeute, but attach more importance to the late frequency of strikes in| 
various trades, in which the results of great and continued emigration | 
are beginning to be foreshadowed. 

As usual, at this season, the prospects of the harvest are now regarded | 
with marked attention. Anything better than a moderate average can. 
scarcely be expected. < 


| 





A late mail from India brings word that the unwise do-nothiag policy 
prevails in our treatment of the Burmese ; and that no advance on Ava | 
will take place, unless fresh provocation be offered.—The accouuts from | 
China are deeply interesting. Amoy had been captured by the rebels, | 
and Canton was thought to be in danger. The rebels, so far, have shown 
a friendly disposition towards foreigners. We trust however that these 


tributed recently to the insurgent leaders and troops. The slaughter of 
25,000 Tartars at Nankin, since it has been in their possession, is appro- 
priately cited in evidence.—Volumes have been written, and many more 
will be, concering the movement, its causes, and probable results. We are 
curious to hear whether the U. S. Squadron under Commodore Perry, now 
in the Chinese waters, takes any part in the dispute. On the 7th of May, 
it was reported as about to sail shortly for Japan, on its original errand, 
Will it not, however, be difficult for the Commodore to absent himself from 
the scene of such singular events as are now transpiring?—By the way, 
the U. S. Commissioner to China still lingers at home, whilst the Press 
clamours for his departure and daily bemoans the parsimony of Congress, 
that has left the naval department without a swift war-steamer at its dis- 
posal, for the conveyance of the diplomatist. Since the inauguration of 
the President, Mr. Walker might with ease have gone to China, spent a 
month there and returned, had he availed himself of the overland route. 





All that has come to us recently fram France has been pure gossip, with 
one exception and one only. The Court of Cassation has for the moment 
redeemed the Empire from the charge of universal enslavement, that has 
been justly made against it. That Court, wherein yet lingers the once 
notably proud spirit of the French magistracy, has quashed, on appeal, 
the sentence of the Imperial Court against certain foreign correspondents 
of newspapers, the circumstances of whose conviction are tao well known, 
to need repetition. The Court has declared that no power whatever in 
France has the right to violate the secrets of the Post Office. This is bold 
for these present times, and would have formed a fine theme for the British 
press, did not the intimacy of the two nations in regard to Turkey render 
it inexpedient to awell provokingly upon the subject.—The current gossip, 
that under a muzzled press takes the place of free discussion, dwells large- 
ly upon more public fétes,, the inexhaustible means wherewith French 
governments seek to propitiate their restless subjects. Two anecdotes are 
also afloat, that may or may not be true. The one tells us how narrowly 
Louis Napoleon and the Empress escaped death, on a late occasion, at St. 
Cloud, their carriage having been imprudently driven across a rail-road, 
a moment only ere the passage of a train. The other comes through a sin- 
gularly well-informed Paris correspondent of a Brussels paper, who has 
often made revelations remarkable for their accuracy. He states that one 
of Louis Napoleoh’s sworn enemies, who contemplated anattempt at as- 
sassinating him, imparted his project to the Prince de Joinville by way of 
claiming the Prince’s aid for his family, in the event of his life being for- 
feited in the enterprise. The Prince sent the letter to Lord Palmerston 
who forwarded it immediately to the French government. The plot there- 
by was stifled, and the assassin secured. The story bas much the air of 
what the French call a canard ; but the source whence it comes has been 
found very trustwortby. 

Before the world has beard what the American and Austrian govern- 
ments have to say to each other regarding the little difficulty at Smyrna, 
the other day, about the Hungarian Kosta, word comes from the same 
quarter that again American interference has sheltered a Hungarian refu- 
gee from the cruel grasp of Austrian officials. This time, however, there 
is no sloop of war, and the event therefore loses something of its piquancy. 
The place was Beyrout, and the U. S. Consul gave shelter to the victim, 
who had been lucky enough to escape from an Austrian steamer, in 
which he had unsuspectingly taken passage, and on board of which the Cap- 
tain notified to him his arrest. We shall be greatly rejoiced to find that in 
this case, there is no break-down about the passport, as there was in the 
case of Kosta. At any rate the consular flag protects the man, although 
the Consul perbaps could not claim him ; and these public reproofs of the 





mean tyranny of the Austrian government, heralded throughout Europe}. 


must shame her into more dignity and decency, or raise up such a spirit of 
resentment as shall compel it. In the meantime, whilst, with a detesta- 
tion of tyranny as great as their own, we unite heartily with our contem- 
porary brethren in every occasion of reproving it, we could wish that 
when they discuss the international acts of their public men the phrase, 
“worthy of the American character,” might not have such frequent men- 
tion in their columns. It has a juvenile twang about it, altogether mis- 
placed ; for it needs no argument to show that the comity of nations, and 
not an imaginary standard of right and wrong, must be the rule of action 
for foreign officials who chance to be brought into contact. A Council of 
Japanese might declare it worthy of the Japanese character, that a ship- 
wrecked American crew should be tortured and put to death. We take it 
that our American contemporaries would scarcely admit such a plea. Why 
then should they so frequently adopt its counterpart ? 





The Fishery question, according to some impatient individuals, rivals 
the Turkish in its tantalising procrastinations. The Press has exhausted 
itself in advice and conjectures of all kinds, delightfully varied and em- 
bracing every contingency, from arecommendation that a fleet should be 
despatched to the fishing grounds and there blow admiral Sir George Sey- 
mour out of the water, to a compact for a complete freedom of trade. But, 
as we have already hinted, the public mind craves novelty ; and this, on 
Wednesday morning, was copiously supplied by the Herald of this city. 
That journal, outstripping all its contemporaries, announced that the 
negotiations had assumed an entirely new and most startling complexion 
at Washington, that the reported Earl of Stirling had “ turned-up” at the 
Capital, that he had satisfied every one that he was rightful lord and 
master of all the Colonial fisheries to an extent of six leagues from shore, 
and had transferred his rights to an American Company, comprising we 
know not how many emineut individuals and how many wealthy bankers. 
The company was to make short work of it. The Cabinet at Washington 
was, of course, to sympathise. A vessel was to be despatched to the for. 
bidden grounds, and if seized--why, “‘ war seems probable.” 

The personal agent in the schedule of forthcoming events, of which we 
only give the merest outline, is said to be Lord Stirling himself, on whose 
“ venerable appearance, dignified and courteous manners, and well-estab- 
lished honour and integrity” the Herald appropriately enlarges. It was 
unfortunate, however, for the journalist, that both claims and personage 
had acquired a considerable amount of notoriety before he started them off 
agaiu on a new and short lived adventure. The Stirling claims have been 
noted amongst those curious legal causes, which are the delight of a cer- 
tain class of readers; the very documents on which they are now based 
were prouounced in a Court of Law, less than fifteen years ago, to be a 
tissue of ingenious forgeries; and if we mistake not, the individual in 
question was then arraizned for, and was not then acquitted of participa- 
tion in the fraud, but escaped by that nice distinction which the Scottish 
law permits between guilt and innocence, under the peculiar verdict of 
“not proven.” If we remember rightly, the Democratic Review, some time 
since, tovk up this ridiculous cause und avowed its conviction of the Earl 
ot Stirling's rights ; but we lack time to look back. The attempt, however, 
to make « national affair out of it just now is impudently absurd. The 
case is not even sufficiently doubtful for treatment in Putnam’s Maga- 


zine, under the heading “ Have we a Stirling among ug ” 





Another word or two, touching the ™ Y. Herald. A correspondent, 
who signs himself “ An Anglo-American,” asks room for a letter addressed 
to the proprietor of that jouraal, reproacbing him for a glaring instance of 
misrepresentation. We do not print this communication, because we do 











Some time since, a Bermuda letter writer in the Hera/d stated that the 
American ship Glentanner had been delayed and searched at St. George’, 
for the purpose of discovering certain deserters from the Royal artillery at 
Jamaica, who were presumed to be on board. This was said to have beem 
done, in spite of the vehement protest of the Captain; and. the usual out- 
burst followed about violation of “ our flag” &e.—The ship was not Ameri- 
can at all. The words Glentanner.of London were painted in large let 
ters on her stern, and the British ensign floated at her peak all the time 
she lay at St. George's !--Comment is needless ; and we are sorry to agree 
with our correspondent, that the intent to foster national animosity by am- 
founded charges is too frequently obvious in the Herald's correspondence 





New York news has reached England vid the St. Lawrence, notwith- 
standing the speed and frequent despatch of our many lines of steam- 
ers. That fine vessel, the Lady Eglinton, screw-propelled, reached Liv- 
erpool on the 28th ult. from Quebec, after a run of eleven days and one 
hour; Canada has applied the screw in the right place. 





Commodore Shubrick U.S.N. was at Halifax, with the Princeton and 
Fulton steamers, at the close of last week, Civilities both friendly and 
ceremonious were exchanged between himself and Sir George Seymoar ; 
and the officers of the U.S.N. generally have met with a hospitable recep- 
tion from the public authorities and private citizens.—We learn also that, 
on Saturday last, a sham fight took place in the Gut of Canso, on beard 
the U.S. ship of war Decatur, in honour of the Ear) of Ellesmere. 





Terribly distressing are the accounts from New Orleans. The victims 
to the yellow fever are numerous beyond precedent. On Sunday last, 
they amounted to 204. The death of Col. Bliss is mentioned elsewhere ; 
we have also to record that of Mr. Crenshaw, one of the Editors of the 
Crescent. In one establishment, four of the clerks died on the same day. 
—Charity is actively at work here in obtaining funds for the relief of the 
distress, consequent on this unexampled calamity. From $12,000 te 
$15,000 will be remitted to the unfortunate city from New York alone. 

What shall we do.here? how shall we fare, if the dread disease visits 
us ?—these questions are on many lips, The common response is an im 
dignant curse upon those paid officers of the public, who neglect all pre- 
cautionary measures. A scandalous neglect of cleanliness, health, and 
comfort, may now be set down as a leading destinction of this wealthy 
and populous community. 

The newly appointed diplomatists of the U. S. are beginning to meve. 
Mr. Buchanan for London, and Mr. Soulé for Madrid, sailed in the 4tlen- 
tic on Saturday last. The latter, ere his departure, had to undergo an em- 
barrassing serenade at his hotel, from a body of Cubans, and sympathisers 
with the revolutionary attempts onthe Island. In a set speech, Mr. Soulé 
generalised delightfully, and talked an infinite deal of nonsense about the 
duties of a Minister abroad. When fairly set into his work, he will prob- 
ably not find much time for playing Don Quixote amongst the oppressed 
nations of the old world.—Mr. Borland has sailed for Central América, 
Col. Gadsden for Mexico, and Mr. Owen for Naples. Mr. Belmont sails om 
Saturday for the Hague ; Mr. Seymour, next month, for St. Petersburg; 
and we trust ere long to record the appointment of some representative 
of the U. S. at the Court of France. 








The fourteenth of next month is to be a grand day for New Brunswick, 
for it is to witness the inauguration of the long-projected North Americam 
and European Rail-road. The festivities are, we read, to be commem- 
surate with the importance of the occasion, On the 15th., the first sod is te 
be turned in the Valley at the rear of the city. 

Prince Edward Island has been visited by destructive fires that have 
been raging in the woods, and doing great damage on the farts, both te 
stock and produce. We trust that rain, the only remedy, has fallen copi- 
ously ere this. 

From the Public Ledger of St. Johns’ N. F., we learn that Mr. Gisborne 
bas three hundred and fifty labourers at work on his bold plan of uniting 
Newfoundland with this Continent by means of telegraphic communiea- 
tion. We wish him all success in his spirited enterprise. The submarine 
cable is expected within a month or so. 





Three frightful railroad accidents have occurred during the week ; bait 
we cannot find place for the particulars, already circulated far and near, 
Exhortations to prudence seem to be lost upon managers and conducters, 
Some day, the apathetic community will wake up, and inflict retaliation, 
in the shape of pecuniary and personal liabilities. Bat when patience is 
exhausted and passion takes its place, we may look for measures ex- 
cessive and unjust. 

A small, very small word respecting a possible relic of Sir. John Framie- 
lin’s company will be found on another page. 





Loud are the complaints both at Quebec and Montreal, that no steps 
have yet been taken by the Government towards ascertaining where the 
guilt attaches, in connection with the Gavazzi riots. And as the past lies 
officially uninvestigated, so lies the future gloomily uncertain. Whata 
reproach to men who are spouting lustily through the country of all the 
good effected by their administration! The argumentum ad hominem 
has however been pointedly applied to the Mr. Drummond of 1853, whe 
takes no notice of riot and murder, as compared with the Mr. Drummend. 
of 1844, who was in such a hurry to prosecute. Can he remain silent 
under such an appeal ? 

The Protestant Committee at Quebec appears to have been treated with 
unwise and unworthy neglect by the Government, out of which it can-ex- 
tort no answer to its enquiries and remonstances. We begin to believe, 
as the Toronto Globe asserts, that a grand Protestant League must one 
day extend through the Upper and the Lower Canadas, a league that wil 
sweep away many an obstacle to the improvement of the Colony, and re- 
cure entire freedom of speech and action to subjects of the British Crowm 





In giving insertion to the subjoined letter, we are glad to find that we 

were under a misapprehension in the article alluded to. 
To THe Eprror oF THE “ ALBion.”’ 
New York, August 11, 1853 

Sir,—I find in the last * Albion” an article implying a most 
and unwarrantable accusation against me—namely--that I, a British 
functionary, have assailed the public policy of the Government under 
which I serve, with regard to the coloured Laws of South Carolina, through 
the indirect channel ofan American Journal ! 

I have little fear that the Minister under whom I bold office. or the 
friends who know me, will be affected by this unwarranted pre eso 
it is still my duty, without comment upon your course, to d a 

our hands the insertion cf my indignant and explicit refutation of so am 
just and so gravea charge. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
G. B. Mataew. 


Cricket.—CANADA AND THE Unrrep SraTes.—-On Monday, the 8th inst, a 
gathering of the New York and St. George’s Cricket Clubs was held at the Bed 
House, Harlem, and a game played, made up of members of both ; on this ceca 
siou two or three from outside clubs were present. The day was very fine, anil 
though the heat in New York was intense, at the Red House there was, asia 
always the case, a pleasant breeze, very cheering to those who, wrapped up im 
flannel, have to bear the burden and heat of an August sun. The game ga® 
being finished, we do not affix the score ; but we may mention that the batéing 





of Dockeray, Wright, and Wilson, and the bowling of Cuyp and Dockeray,@m 


latter will not trust too much to any manifestations of good-will. The _ not care to make the 4/bion a channel for discourse with third parties, ' their respective sides, were worthy of notice. 
Chinese are proverbially wily. One of the Hong Kong papers of May, | and because we have no proof that insertion of the letter in question was; 4 meeting of the Match Committee took place on the ground, and te 


17, speaks very contemptuously of the leaning towards Christianity, at- 


refused in the Herald. The po'nt, however, is worth notice. 


“eleven” destined to cope with the Canadians, on the 24th and 25th of thie 
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month, was decided on. They stand as follows.—New York Clut—Messrs. 
Cuyp, Sharpe, Fletcher, Dockeray, Marsh, and Sams (if convalescent.)— ‘Sf. 
Geor ge’s—Messrs. Waller, Blackburne, Comery, Wright, and Burnett. This 
we believe to have been as good a selection as could have been made ; and it is 
we think a fair embodiment of the cricketing genius of the United States. The 
ehoice of ground, whether the Red House or Hoboken, is to be left to the de- 
eision of the Captain of the Canadian eleven.—In the fortnight intervening be- 
tween this and the 24th, we recommend severe practice on the part of the 
above-named, and constant attendance on play days at the grounds of both 
elubs. If report be true, to beat the Northerners will require all they know. 


Appointments. 


Henry Barkly, Fog. compen Governor of the colony of British Guiana, to 
be an Ordinary Member of the Civil Division of the Second Class, or Knights 
Commanders of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath.—Mr. Thomas Grabam 
to be Crown commissioner, surveyor, and engineer, Turk’s Island.—Mr. J. R. 
Godley to be Chief Commissioner for the Collection of the Irish Income Tax. 


Army. 


Wan-Orrice, July 26.—2nd Regt of Life Gds; Lt Lyon, from 2nd Drags, to be 
Lt v Hawksley, who ex. 2nd Drags; Lt Hawksley, fm 2d Life Gds, to be Lt, v 








Lyon, who ex. 7th Lt Drags; Lt Pedder to be Capt b-p, v Sir W Cooke, Bart, 

ret; Cor Coates to be Lt b-p, v Pedder. 13th Lt Drags; Cor Davis, (Riding 
Master,) to be Lt b-p, v Blair, who ret. 39th Ft; StaffSurg of Sec Class, F 
Reid, , to be Sur, v Bartley, MD, who ret upon h-p. 50th Ft; Paym Roberts 


fm 59th Ft, to be Paym, v Fair, who ex. 59th Ft; Paym Fair fm 50th Ft, to be 
Paym v Roberts, whoex. 62nd Foot; Capt Shearman to be Maj b.p, v Goode, 
who ret; Lt Hopkinson to be Capt bp, v Shearman; Ens. the Hon Adelbert 
Feilding to be Lt b-p, vy Hopkinson; C Cubitt, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Feilding. 
65th Ft; Lt Meyler to be Capt b-p, v Trafford, who ret; Ens Priestley to be Lt, 
A Meyler. 79th Ft; Ens Campbell, fm 82d Ft, to be Ens v Skinner, app to 

Ft. 82nd Ft; Ens Skinner, fm 79th Ft, to be Ens v Campbell, app to 79th 
Ft. 94th Ft; Assist-Surg Biddle, fm Staff, to be Assist-Sur, v Menzies, pro on 
Staff. 2nd WI Rost; T Vincent, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Marson, whose app has 
been cancelled. Canadian Rifle Regt; R Macdonald, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v 


‘Cunynghame, pro. 


Hosprrau Srarr.—Assist-Surg Menzies, fm 94th Ft, to be Staff-Suag of the 
Sec Class, v Reid, app to 39th Ft; A Turner, Gent, to be Assist-Surg to the 
Forces, v Biddle, app tp 94th Ft. 

Unatracuep.—Lt Ferris, fm 97th Ft, to be Capt w- 

.—Capt Roche on h-p, Unatt (late on Staff of Maj-Genl Sir J Thack- 
well, G C R), to have the rank of Maj in the Army, July 21, 1849. 
Barry, 3ist, has exchanged to the 73d, at the Cape. Lieut Hannan, 8th 
(or King’s), is appointed paymaster of the 66th, Paymaster Fitzgerald having 
been transferred to the 30th. Laeut Fuller, 12th Lancers, has exchanged with 
Lieut Gammell, 76th. Capt Powell, Inniskilling Dragoons; Cornet De Veulle, 
7th Hussars; Capt West, Grenadier Guards; Lieut Garner, 12th; Lieut Deane, 
22d; Lieut Nangle, 47th; Capt Boyle, 72d; and Capt Keyt, 85th, have sold out 
of the service. 

Lieut. Gawler, 723d Regt, who commanded the Light Company of his corps 
during the late Caffre war with mach gallantry and distinction, has been ap- 
pointed Garrison Adjutant at Port Natal. 


War-Orrice, Juty 29.—13th Regt of Dragoons; Cor Fielden, fm 2d Drags, 
to be Cor v Davis, prom. 2d Regt of Ft; Lt Atty to be Capt, b-p, v Chute, who 
ret; Ens Martin to be Lt 4 lh Atty; C —? yent., to be Ens b-p, v Martin. 
$d Ft; Ens Burningham to be Lt b-p, v Ellice, who ret; T Cox to be Ens b-p, 
v Borningham. 14th Ft; Lt Helyar has been permitted to retire from the ser- 
ice by the sale of his commission; Lt Fairtlong, from 70th Ft, to be Lt v Wilson 
who ex; G Bridges Gent to be Ens b-p. 17t Ft; A Traherne, Gent to be Ens b-p 
v Castle, who ret. 29th Ft; Lt Tonnochy to be Adj v Colvill, prom; Ens Browne 
to be Lt w-p. 35th Ft; A Warrand, Gent, to be Ens bf 2 v Cockburn, who ret. 
47th Ft; Capt Sankey, from lst W I Regt to be Capt v Lloyd, who ex. 65th Ft; 
W Little, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Priestly, prom. 70th Ft; Lt Wilson, from 14th 
Ft, to be Lt v Fairtclough, whoex. 97th Ft; Lt Woods to be Adj v Vicars, who 
—— the Adj’cy only. Ist W I Regt; Capt Loyd from 47th Ft, to be Capt v 
Sankey, who ex. 2d WI Regt; E Vaughan, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Streatfield, 
whose app is cancelled. 


Hosrirat Srarr.—W Stewart, M.D. to be Assist-Surg to the Forces, v Dea- 
kin;, dec; W Skues, M.B. to be Assist-Surg to the Forces, v Roe, prom to the 
Gold Coast Corps. 

Brever.—Capt. Tulloch, upon b-p, 84th Ft, serving with lecal rank of Maj 

il Superintendent of Pensioners in North America,) to have the local rank of 
t-Col in North America, July 29; Capt Graham, on h-p, Unatt, Staff Officer of 
Pensioners at London, Canada West, to be Maj in the Army, Nov. 9, 1846. 

Orrick oF OnpNANCE, July 27—Rl Regt of Artillery; Lt-Colovel Granth 
to be Cobv Dansey, dec; Brvt-Lt-Ool Burnaby to be Lt-Col, v Grantham; 
Capt Romer to be Capt v Burnaby; First Lt Bent to be Sec Capt, v Romer; Sec 
Lt Leonard to be First Lt. v Bent. 

Penstons.—Good service pensions of £100 per annum each have been granted 

the Commander-in-Chief to Major-General the Hon, J. Finch, and Major-Ge- 
neral Charles Yorke, and a service pension of £200 bas been conferred on Major- 
General the Hon. George Cathcart, to whom we owe the rapid settlement of the 
question. Major-Generals Bunbury and Simpson have received 
additions of £100 each to the pensions they already enjoy. 


Goxtp Coast Corrs.—Excellent accounts have been received as to the state 
the newly-formed Gold Coast Corps has already been brought, by the well-di- 
rected exertions of Major Hill and the officers. With the exception of the ser- 
vices of a company serjeant-major of one of the West India regiments, the offi- 
eers have, until recently, been entirely without the assistance of a European 
non-commissioned cfficer. Nevertheless, the men, who only eighteen months ago 
were savages, are now orderly, well-conducted soldiers, have a fine appearance, 
and are capable of any amount of military work. 


ENCAMPMENT ON THE CurRAGH OF KiLparE.—The Limerick Chronicle has 
the following: ‘ In consequence of its not being possible to bring together with 
convenience a sufficient number of regiments to form another division to succeed 
the second now encamped at Chobham-common, the Curragh of Kildare is to be 
selected for the third encampment this year, which will be only an act of jus- 
tice to the army in Ireland.” 


Encampment? at CoopHam.—At the last dates, the unpropitious weather had 
been succeeded by a few fair days. Lord Seaton had taken advantage of them, 
and the troops had been maneeuvred, actively and satisfactorily. The daily jour- 
nals are filled with records of the mimic war; but they are really too long for 
our limited space. An incident of “ flood and field” is thus narrated.—‘‘ As the 
cavalry were marching back to their camps, they had to pass over a boggy piece 
of land lying in the valley which runs in the front of the encampment. The 
crust of the bog was comparatively hard, and merely trembled as the horses 

over it. As the last straw, however, broke the back of the camel, so the 
alae of the Scots Greys broke the upper surface of this quagmire, and 
the hor; e with its rider, like another Quintus Curtius, was rapidly disappearing 
in the ground. By a desperate leap the rider jumped off the back of the fast- 
horse, only, however, to be himself ingulphed in the mire. Capt. Boyd, 

ot the Scot’s Greys, with a feeling of humanity which reflects the highest credit 
on him, and regardless of personal inconvenience, vai off his horse, and by 
reat exertion, and with the assistance of a number of other men of the Scots 
ireys, succeeded in pulling the man out. The horse was in the meantime gra- 
dually sinking lower and lower, despite all its exertions to release itself, and the 
whole of its hind quarters had disap before, by the united exertions of 
some dozen men, it could be got out of its uncomfortable position. One of the 
men of the 8th Hussars almost immediately after met with a similar fate, and he 
with his horse was only released with the same amount of trouble and exertion. 
The appearance of both horse and rider, upon emer, joe om the bog, was, as 
may well be supposed, anything but regimental. We believe that neither the 


~~ men nor the horses received any injury beyond the alarm and inconvenience to 


£ 


which they were subjected. The philanthropic exertions of Capt. Boyd were at- 
tended with the cemplete ruin of a new and very brilliant uniform which he 
wore. We are informed that General de Lacy Evans a short time since was a 
victim to a similar occurrence near the same spot.” 


Covrace Rewarpep.—James Haviland, late of the 9th battalion Royal Ar- 
tillery, who was so seriously burnt in assisting to extinguish a fire in a chemist’s 
in Holborn, has been granted a special pension of 1s. 3d. per day, as a re- 
ward for his gallant conduct on that occasion. The Royal Humane Society have 
him with a silver medal aud a gratuity of £5; be also received on leay- 
the regiment aay £300, which had been subscribed for him by the public 

in aid of his future tenance. 

‘Beterem.—The colonel and surgeon of the 3rd Chasseurs, one of the regi- 
ments that lost so many men during a march on an extraordinary hot day, have 
been dismissed the t. The report of the Minister of War to the King 
says that the disaster was attributable, not only to the heat, but the 
carelessness of the colonel, and the want of prompt attention on the 


part of e surgeon. 
Navy. 


ArrointMents.—Rear-Adml. Sir W. F. Carroll, K.C.B., to succeed Vice-Adml. 
Purvis, commanding the squadron at Cork since June 15, 1852.—Capt. T. Hen- 
, ni romoted to Commodore of the second class, and appointed to the 

, 72, receiving-ship at Jamaica, in the room of Commodore M‘Quhae ; 


Capt. Sir W. Symonds has had the vacant A.D.C.-ship to the Queen conferred 
command the 


him.—Commrs., E. K. Barnard, to Philomei, 8, sloop, com- 

at Devonport ; Wharton. to command the Plumper, 9, screw steam- 

of 60-horse power, commissioned at Portsmouth.—Lieuts., R. Williams, 

of the Boscatven, 70, to be Lieut. to Sir W. Carroll; 8. 'T. Dickens to 

the Waterloo, 120, at Sheerness; T. Whipple to be First of the Boscawen; W. 
H. Edye, promoted from the rank of mate, to the St. Jean d’ Acre, 101, at De- 
v rt.--Chaplains, the Rev. F. Hannan, B.A., from the Jmaum, to the Queen, 


in the room of the Rev. S. Beal, appointed to the Terrible; the Rev. J. W. L. 
Bamplield, to the /nawm; the Kev. H. M'Surley, to the Tortoise, 12, storeship, | 
at the Islacd of Ascension. 


_ Proxotions.—Rear-Adml. Purvis, commanding the squadron at Cork, has 
been promoted to the rank of Vice-Adml. of the Blue, on the active list.—Mr. | 








Palmer, mate of the Britannia, to be Lt., to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Lt. Walker, of the Rodney. 

Corps or Roya Martves.—Sec. Lieut. Naylor to be First Lieut., v. Hutchin- 
son, cashiered for not saluting his commanding officer. 

INEXHAUSTIBLE FawrLy Lvcx.—One of the London journals states that the 
Hon. C. J. B. Elliot is to be made Commodore in the East Indies; and Capt. G. 
Elliot to succeed Commodore Eden, as Superintendent of Woolwich Dockyard. 
The former, commanding the Sybille, 40, is ordered to the East Indies to relieve 
the Fox, 42, Commodore Lambert. 


The Vulcan steam troop-ship has arrived at Spithead from Halifax, and pro- 
ceeded to Cowes to disembark the 23d Regiment, from North America.—The 
Bloodhound , 3, Lt. Christie, has arrived at Plymouth from the Coast of Africa.— 
The Prince of Leiningen, nephew to her Majesty, has been appointed to the 
Britannia, flag-ship in the Mediterranean.—The Duke of Wellington, 131, has 
returned to Spithead from a cruise. 

Granp NavaL Review.—It seems to be generally credited that, at some 
period during this present month of August, the Queen is to pay a state visit to 
the splendid fleet collected at Spithead, when a series of manceuvres will be 
executed in her Majesty's presence. The number of vessels will probably be 27, 
of all sizes, from the stately Duke of Wellington, 131, of which so much has 
been said, down to the Banshee, 2, Express-steamer, commanded by our old 
friend Lt. Hosken. There will probably be a dozen line-of-battle ships and ten 
frigates present, and the force in guns will exceed 1400.—No review of any such 
force has ever been made by royalty, since the visit of the Allied Sovereigns to 
Portsmouth, on which occasion the Prince Regent reviewed the fleet at Spit- 
head (on the 23d of June, 1814,) in their presence.—Accounts state that the 
fleet seems to engage as much attention from foreigners of distinction as does 
the camp at Chobham. It has been visited lately by distinguished personages 
from all countries, amongst whom we note the Count de Montebello, General of 
Brigade and Aide-de-Camp to the Emperor of the French ; Genl. Ozaroff, Aide- 
de-Camp to the Emperor of Russia, and staff ; Count Bernstoff and Baron Bran- 
denstern, from Berlin; Don Argel Villabois, from Spain; and a host of officers, 
naval and military, of all nations. 

A Misnar.—The Cesar, 90, a screw-propeller, was to have been launched at 
Pembroke Dockyard, on the 21st ult.; and indeed all preparations were made, 
the accustomed ceremonies performed, and the vessel slipped half-way down the 
ways. She then unfortunately stuck fast, and all the efforts of steam-tugging 
and other contrivances have been vainly plied to release her. One of the pa- 
pers before us says—‘‘ The probable cause of this untoward mishap is generally 
considered to be that the ground underneath the framework of the ways in un- 
sound at the spot where the vessel stopped in her progress. The ground is 
composed of limestone, and it is often the case that where this formation adjoins 
the next—which, in this spot is the old red sandstone—large fissures occur in 
it, and that these are so covered with limestone as to deceive the most discern- 
ing. This is stated to have been the case with the large martello tower erected 
at the east end of the dockyard, where, in consequence of these fissures, no 
foundation could be obtained, and the engineers were obliged to throw strong 


and massive arches over the fissures from rock to rock in order to secure some- 
thing like a firm foundation.” 


Ovituary. 


Ex-Curer Justice Jones.—This eminent and remarkable man died on Tnues- 
day last, at the residence of a relative on Long Island, at the advanced age of 
84. He was the son of an eminent lawyer in this City, who also lived to an ad- 
vanced age, and the lineal descendant of Captain Thomas Jones, who fonght at 
the battle of the Boyne, and emigrated to this country from Srabane, Ireland, 
in 1692. The father of the late Chief Justice rose to great distinction at the 
Bar, in the Colony of New York, and thongh he took no part in the Revolution 
and was known to have inclined to the Royal canse, he was still a man of such 
high character as to be selected as a member of the convention that adopted 
the Constitution of the United States: and many of the amendments to that 
important instrument were drawn by him. In his latter years he was deservedly 
regarded as the father of the New York Bar—a distinction univershlly accorded 
for many years past to his equally distinguished and venerable son.—Chief Jus- 
tice Jones was withdrawn from a lucrative practice and made Chancellor of this 
State in 1826, which office he held until he attained the age of 60. Being then 
disqualified by a senseless provision in the former Constitution of this State, he 
retired, until the creation of the Superior Court in this City in 1828, of which 
he was made Chief Justice. 

In this post he continued for twenty years, until] Jndges were made elective 
by the people, when in 1847 he was elected under the new Constitution one 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court of this State. Tn the allotment of terms 
under the new régime, he drew the shortest period; at the expiration of which, 
two years afterwards, he was re-nominated by the Democratic party to which 
he belonged, and though from his great personal popularity he ran immensely 
ahead of his ticket, he was defeated in the general defeat of his party, to the 
regret of the whole Bar and of every thinking man in the community. He was 
now more than eighty years of age, and found himself, after his long official life, 
again dependent upon his profession, the small salary most unwisely allotted to 
Judges in this country, having barely afforded him a subsistence. So universal 
was the respect entertained of him, that a public dinner was given to him by 
the united Bar upon his return to a oe yeaa rane a had been upon 
the Bench, the leading lawyers who had grown up under him were wholly un- 
ja pe for the vigorous ability he manifested, in again resuming the active 
duties of professional life. While he exhibited all the learning, acuteness, and 

experience of the matured senior, no young barrister ever surpassed him in in- 
dustry, application, and untiring energy. For a man past eighty, the thing 
seemed almost incredible. It was in fact a wonder to the whole profession ; and 
we doubt if any thing like it is to be found in the whole history of the Bar.—In 
England it is against legal etiquette for a Judge to return to the Bar, but in this 
country, where the tenure of office is less certain, instances have occurred in 
which eminent Judges have made the attempt. So totally however do the 
habits acquired on the Bench unfit a man for the duties of advocacy, that we 
have it upon reliable authority, that in every previous case, the attempt was a 
failure. The late Chief Justice became at once engaged in the most difficult 
and complicated cases, and at the time of his death was in the full activity ofa 
largely increasing business. He was a man of immense legal learning, and was 
gifted with a prodigious memory. It was said of him that he never forgot any- 
thing; that he conld recollect everything, even to the nicest point, in any case 
that he had ever argued or decided. His mind was wonderfully penetrating.— 
As a Judge he was remarkable for his firmness, his industry, and the controlling 
inflnence he exercised over his judicial brethren ; and it is said:that at no 
period of his life did his intellectual powers appear more vigorous, than during 
the last few years of his practice at the Bar. But a few months before his 
death, and during one of the most a days of the season, he spoke for 
five hours before the Court in which he had so long presided, in one unbroken 
chain of the closest argument.—In private life he was remarkable for his social 
qualities. Fourscore years produced no dimination in his relish for company ; 
no fashionable nay gave a party to which he was not invited, and which he did 
not attend. At public dinners he was a frequent and welcome guest, and seemed 
to enjoy everything pertaining to life with all the zest of youth. In short, he 
was one of those rare and remarkable men of whom there are not many exam- 
ples.— We may add that he was, from its formation, the President of the Union 

lub in this City, in the drawing-room of which is hung the best portrait of 
him, we believe, that has been taken. 

Losses Dramatic AND LiTERARY.—The obituaries of the week contain the 
names of two well-known persons in their own circles of literature and the stage 
—‘ old Mr. Durrant” and “‘ good Mrs. Hughes,”—both dying at great ages, 
having enjoyed this world in very different and yet not, in some respects, dissi- 
milar ways. “ Old Mr. Durrant” was known to every actor of reputation, from 
Kemble and Cooke to Macready and Keeley. It was his delieht to perpetuate 
the stage ; and he has done so in his noble purchase of Matthews's Gallery of. 
Theatrical Portraits, and the gift of it, unfettered with conditions, to the Gar- 
rick Club-—Mrs. Hughes was the widow of a Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's 
and enjoyed the high privilege of corresponding with Scott and Southey, and 
others still alive to show proofs of her talent in the art of letter-writing:—a rare 
art, now little understood—even hy ladies.— Athen@um, July 28. 

GENERAL TAYLOR’s Son-rx-Law.—Col. Bliss, U. 8. A., who married a daugh- 
ter of the late General Zachary Taylor, President of the U.S., is amongst the 
victims of yellow fever in the South. He died at Pascalouga, on the 5th inst. 
Col. Bliss was the writer of General Taylor’s despatches, so widely circulated 
during the Mexican war. 

At Auckland, New Zealand, the Rev. S. F. Churton, colonial chaplain.—At 
Fort Philip, F. A. Jeffreys, Esq., formerly of H. M. 19th Reg.——In London, Col- 
Dansey, C. B., Royal Artillery.-In London, J. Arthur, Esq., M. D., Deputy-In. 
spector-General of Army Hospitals.—At Bantry House, Bantry, the Countess of 

, remarkable for her many charities and evangelical piety. Her pm ped 
was the wife of the Earl of Bantry, and sister to the Marquis of Thomond, the 
head of the old kingly house of O’Bryen.—Off St. Vincent, on bis passage to 
England for the recovery of his health, the Rev. W. Cernewall, colonial chap- 
lain at the Gold Coast.—On board H. M. S. Sphynx, from fever consequent 
upon severe wounds received while serving under Capt. Loch, at the storming 

Donabew, in Burmah, Lieut. H. Alan finde, aged 23, late mate of H. M.S. 
Winchester —At Notting-hill, London, aged 77, Frederick Grigg, Esq., for 16 
= H. M. Commissioner of Arbitration at Rio de Janeiro, under the Slave 

rade Restriction Treaties.—Dr. James Melvin, Rector of the Grammar School 
of Aberdeen, which office he had held for nearly thirty years—At Edinburgh, 
aged 80, Col. P. Mathewson.—Lieut. Walker, R. N., tirst Lieut. of H. M. S. Rod- 
ney.—At his residence, Ardagh House, one Longford, Sir George Ralph Fet- 
herston, Bart., formerly a representative of that county in the Imperial Parlia- 





ment-——Lieut. Armstrong, late Royal Irish Artillery—At York, Lieut-Gen. Sir | 
- L, eldest son of the late | 


W. Warre, C. B.—At Calcutta, Lieut. Hook, 73rd 
Theodore Hook, Esq.—At Estcourt, T. Bucknall Estcourt, Esq., late M. P. for 
the University or Oxford.—In London, Edmund Lally, Esqy., Farnham, York- 
shire, formerly ba ea in the 4th Royal Dragoon Guards.—in Anglesey, Mr. 
Salis Schwabe, a Merchant of Manchester. 


jMusic. 


Taz Orera at CastLe GARDEN.—Not one of the Operas which have been 
performed since our last, namely, ‘ Fille du Regiment,” “ Robert Le Diable,” 
“ Luerezia Borgia,” and ‘* Lucia di Lammermoor,” seems to require at this 





time any especial notice at our hands. All of them, and ali the points in their | 


performance by the different artists comprising the present company, have been 
again and again discussed in these columns, and any criticism we might write 


to-day, would of necessity be an indirect repetition of opinions expressed here- 
tofore.—The summer Opera season is now rapidly drawing to a close, for, ac 
cording to announce ment, but a few more nights remain. It has been a most 
remarkably successful one ; in fact the only Castle Garden Opera season that has 
ever been successful or profitable to the manager. The public, the dear public, 
is a strange anomaly, and half a lifetime is required by a caterer for its amuse- 
ment to be spent, to learn its taste and inclination, or to feel its pulse with any 
degree of certainty. And in what, dear reader, do you suppose consisted the se- 
cret of this season’s success, in preference to all previous seasons? What was 
the talisman that attracted dollars to the treasury this summer, whilst equally 
strong and stronger combinations of artists, two and three summers ago, could 
not draw remunerative audiences, but only helped to ruin managers? Surely the 
Marti Havana troupe of three years ago, when Salvi and others all came fresh 
among us, was stronger and better than the present combination? Surely Ma- 
retzek’s troupe of two years ago, when he had three fine Prime Donne (all favo- 
rites, Bosio among them,) a glorious set of Tenors, Salvi, Bettini, Lorini, &c., 
and altogether twice as strong a company as the present, and a more expensive 
one, ought to have drawn as well as this? yet he was almost ruined by it! We'll 
tell you the secret. The Opera then was too cheap. Fifty cents, which was the 
price then charged for admission, will never attract as many Opera goers as the 
price of one dollar will. We have but one class of true Opera patrons, the re- 
spectable and intelligent middle class, who are willing to pay a dollar, but care 
not for having it at either more or less. The talk about inducing the masses, 
the million, to visit the Opera, through cheap prices, is sheer absurdity ; if you 
put the prices to a sixpence or a shilling, and give them the greatest artists in 
the greatest Operas, it will make no perceptible increase in numbers; but they 
will prefer the Christy’s or Wood's Minstrels to all the Italian Opera that can 
be offered. Popular musical education, although advancing among us with ra- 
pid steps, is not yet sufficiently advanced for the general appreciation of the 
high lyrical Drama. Hence the absurdity of building an immense Opera House 
—a house to hold many thousands; it can never be filled, and very low priceg 
will not aid it. Our Opera goers, (strangers and visitors of course excepted ,) 
are one class, the numbers of which can be counted; they are the intelligent, re- 
liable, and respectable middle class of society, willing and able to support a 
good Opera, at a fair, but neither cheap nor extravagant, high or exclusive price- 
The present season at Castle Garden, with a dollar admission, has proved the 
truth of our assertions; and we trust that managers will hereafter know, and 
knowing, cater for their true patrons. 

We learn with much pleasure that Sig. Marini is fast recovering, and that he 
will probably make his reappearance in a few days, when “ I Puritani” will be 
produced. 


JuLLIEN’s Concerrs.—It is announced that the series of Monstre Concerts 
by this distinguished monarch of the baton are to commence on the 29th inst., 
at Castle Garden. To enter at this present time into a discussion upon the me- 
rits of M. Jullien as a composer and conductor, would, we fear, be of very little 
interest or use. It is not our habit to discuss in advance the qualities and abi- 
lities of artists whom we expect to be called upon to criticise after their perform” 
ances, and it is certainly almost needless to tell the intelligent reader aught 
about Jullien’s European name and fame. Yet as his début here is close at hand > 
a reference to his surroundings, to the staff which accompanies him hither, in 
the persons of Solo performers, may not be uninteresting, as our readers may 
thus be pleasantly “ posted up’ on what to expect, when they shall enter the 
concert room. 

First then, to give place aux dames, we have charming, saucy, and patriotic 
Anna Zerr, who lost her pension and position as a member of the Vienna Im- 
perial Opera, two years ago, because she would and did sing at a benefit for the 
Hungarians in London. Veild wne prestige d sa faveur, with independent, re- 
publican young America. But Anna Zerr is a fine artiste ; a pure, ringing, 
high Soprano, who loves good music, and sings it too ; who can sing the high 
music of the Queen of Night in the ‘‘ Zauberflite,” as Mozart wrote it, and with- 
out transposition, a thing which few other living Prime Donne are capable of 
doing.—All the world knows Bottesini, and all the cis-Atlantic world will wel- 
come back the Paganini of the double bass.—Koenig’s fame as a Cornet player 
has also been sufficiently sounded here ; and Wuille is known to stand unrival- 
led as a Clarionet Soloist.—M. Lavigne, the Oboe, and Winterbotham, the Tr: m- 
bone, we have also heard of; and that wonderful little man, Collinet, with his 
Flageolet, is well, very well remembered by all our Concert goers.—Then come 
Herr Reichard, whose fiute performances at recent London and Dublin Phil- 
harmonic Concerts were spoken of as something miraculous ; the Brothers Mul- 
lenheur, two violinists par excellence ; Hughes, with the inexhaustible lungs 
and gigantic Ophiclyde ; and others who form the immediate entourage of tle 
great Julien himself.—But on all these solo performers, and on the ensemble we 
shall have our full say when the time comes. Yet the few names we have re 
cited may give to our readers an idea of the grandeur of M. Jullien’s plans, 
and of the effects likely to be produced by a whole, of which these are com 
ponent parts. 

We add, from a late London paper, an account of a testimonial just presented 
to him in that city. 

“The departure of this indefatigable entrepreneur for the United States has 
been chosen, by his very numerous friends and admirers as a fitting occasion 
for presenting him with a very gratifying testimonial to his merit. The pre- 
sentation took place at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Monday morning, in the 
presence of some 150 persons. The gift consists of a superb baton, such as is 
used by musical conductors. It is valued at two hundred guineas. The stick is 
of maple-wood, and is mounted with richly-chased gold circlets, of different de- 
signs ; and entwined with two gold serpents, eac& with a diamond in its head; 
next is a circlet of gold, set with seven diamonds ; and the whne is surmounted 


hd a brilliant, of the value of sixty guineas ; the baton is 22 inches in length. 
pon a neat escutcheon is engraved a suitable inscription.” 


This famous baton will probably be on show here, before it is wielded at 
Castle Garden. 





Drama. 


Judging from what has been made public in the matter, we are not likely to 
have very much novelty during the fall season, as regards persons. With the 
exception of Mr. George Holland, who is now playing at Burton’s, Silsbee the 
Yankee comedian, who is said to be engaged at The Broadway, and one or two 
minor members of the profession, we find no new aspirants for public favour- 
The old favourites have changed about a little, and that is all. Whether we are 
likely to have much that is original in the shape of tragedy, comedy, or farce, 
remains to be seen. 

Burron’s.—Manager Burton opened for the season on Wednesday evening, 
and had a crowded house in spite of the overpoweringly hot weather. Besides 
himself, (and who knows not that “ the king’s name is a tower of strength” ?) 
his chief attractions were a comedietta, entitled “« A Capital Match,” and Mr. 
George Holland, the old favourite of the defunct Olympic. The play was not 
remarkably good, although it had some telling points. The interest turns on 
a young widow’s promising to marry an old bachelor, when her niece can be 
made to accept a husband. Now, as the niece is already privately married, 
and the bachelor knows it, this is no easy matter. He offers her a dozen capital 
matches, all of which are, of course, refused. With the assistance of a valiant 
Captain, who is himself in love with the widow, and some plotting and counter 
plotting, which we lack time to unravel, the niece nominally accepts the old 
bachelor himself, in consequence of which the Captain steps into his shoes and 
the widow’s good graces, and so the play ends. The rile of Mr. Sunnyside, the 
bachelor, as played by Mr. Holland, created a good deal of laughter. We are 
no great admirers of this gentleman's style of acting ; it rnns too much into 











caricature, and is at times rather too physical ; besides, it somehow reminds us 
of that of Manager Burton himself. At the same time we must award him the 
credit of great humour, and of being alarmingly funny. Acting or not, it gene- 
rally makes his audiences laugh consumedly, and that is about all we go to the 
theatre for now-a-days. Of the rest of the company we have but little to say- 
| Mr. George Andrews, formerly of The Park, is, or rather was, for we have not 
seen him for some years, an excellent Yorkshireman, and a useful dialect actor, 
| Miss Raymond, (or more properly speaking Mrs. Marchant,) is pretty and 
! graceful ; her greatest drawback is her voice, which is wncertain, and badly 
'managed.—Messrs. Placide and Johnston, and the rest of the male, and Mrs, 
Hughes and the rest of the female performers, are the same as last season. A 
new and pretty drop scene has been added ; and the dignity of the second tier 
has been asserted by equalising its price with that of the first. 
| Mr. Barton, with great liberality, las made some arrangements with the an- 
| fortunate Chinese Pantomimists. ‘hey are to appear iu Chambers Street on 
Monday. 
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New Books. 


‘ 

Tux Romance or AseLarp anp Hetowse. By 0. W. Wight. New 
York. Appleton.—It is scarcely surprising that a New England writer, 
the translator of Cousin’s History of Philosophy, should have theught the 
scholarly side of his present hero’s character a fitting subject for investi ga- 
tion and comment. Considering, as Mr. Wight does, that the disputes | 
amongst the pedants of the early part of the twelfth century, and their 
philosophic quarrels on scholastic theology, were “really some of the 
most important events of the Middle Age,”’ one cannot wonder, We say, | 
that he should delight in doing homage to the memory of Abelard. Men 
brought up in a different school may indeed doubt whether the world’s | 
progress towards civilization was materially aided by the barren teachings 
of those days; but none can doubt the brilliant talents of the man in | 
question, and the influence which he brought to bear upon the arena of | 
polemical conflict. Perhaps both the nature and the value of Mr. Wight’s 
estimate of him may be told in the fact, that we find him set down at an 
early page of the book before us as “a logical knight-errant”—a phrase 
which the author takes frequent and complacent opportunity to repeat, 
just as though it were at once an epitome of Abelard’s character and pur- 
suits, and the best possible passport to our esteem for him. Favourite 
terms also with our author are—“ the dominant question in dialectics” — 
‘“‘unhorsing adversaries”—“ philosophic citadels’—and such as smack of 
militant bookmen. All this, we repeat, does not appear unnatural. 

But we must express our mild astonishment, and enter a gentle protest, 
when we find a clever man, more or less identified with a region of 
thoughtfulness and propriety, making a laboured apology for the heart- 
lessness of a learned scamp, and slurring over his indefensible conduct. 
It is true that twice or thrice, amidst whole pages of advocacy or pallia- 
tion, we find a brief sentence of reproach ; but it is evident from the general 
tenour of the volume, that Mr. Wight’s sympathies are so moved towards 
the intellectual triumphs of the controversialist, that he is blind towards 
his moral and religious short-comings. So also with poor, dear Heloise, 
the lovingest of women, Mr. Wight is unkind to her memory, when he 
drags to light her continued rejection of all love’s holier influences, and 
half tempts one to cut adrift from that fond admiration of her loving na- 
ture and that deepest sympathy with her cruel fate, which are imbibed 
unconsciously from a simpler and less detailed narrative. Many persons 
indeed will not thank Mr. Wight for brushing away another illusion ; and 
we would particularly caution sentimental travellers against carrying 
this duodecimo in their pocket, when they make the accustomed pilgrim- 
age to the Cemetery of Pére Lachaise near Paris.—The truth is that this 
famous tale of Abelard and Eloise, with its terrible and repulsive catas- 
trophe, is best seen through the dust of ages, and is best told under the 
convenient guise of poetry. Latin notes—even though they be passages 
from the original letters of the hapless lovers—may be objectionable, and 
are apt‘ knock romance to shivers. Even M. Guizot, with all his elo- 
quence and learning, has tried in vain to sanctify what cannot be sainted ; 
for, since it is not our habit to be daunted by great names, we have no 
hesitation in pronouncing the portions of his historical essay ‘on this sub- 
ject, which are largely and admiringly quoted by Mr. Wight, to be a com- 
pound of sophistry and rhodomontade.--Notwithstanding all that we have 
said, the book is very readable, and would be an excellent subject for an 
elaborate review. 

Tue Brive or Omperc. From the Swedish of Emilie F. Carlen. 
Ibid. Scribner.-There is a delightful freshness and sweetness in the 
tales and novellettes of most of the writers of Northern Europe. Dealing 
with rustic manners and incidents, they are generally richly and warmly 
coloured, and filled with bonhommie and home-feeling.—Hans Christian 
Andersen, Frederica Bremer, and Emilie Carlen are unique, and, in their 
way, unrivalled. The two former have now been before the English and 
American public for some years; but it was not till recently that we be- 
gan to hear of, and read the latter. Within the past twelvemonths, we 
have had three or four of her works done into English, the last of which is 
now before us. 

“ The Bride of Omberg”’ is a simple and unpretentious love-story ; not 
told because it is either very great or original, or because it sheds any 
new light on the depths of the heart, but apparently because there was a 
joy in the telling it. The plot turns on the loves of two young and inno- 
cent souls—a boy-genius, not understood by his father, who is a rich iron 
manufacturer, and a dreamy girl, 








‘“* The one fair daughter, and no more, 
The which he lovéd passing well,” 

of the Chief Forrester of Omberg. Alma, for such is her name, has an 
admirer in the person of an old Major, whose suit is warmly urged by her 
father ; but having been rescued from the perils of a storm by our hero 
Charles Augustus, she falls in love with him, instead of the Major. This 
is not exactly what her father wishes-—“ fathers have flinty hearts’—and 
he forces her to become the betrothed of the elder gentleman. She has an 
explanation with the latter however, and he promises to release her from 
the marriage contract at the end of one year, if she still loves her Charles 
Augustus.—The year passes, and she still does love her Charles Augustus. 
Of course, the Major releases her, and of course, for he is a hard old fel- 
low, her father flies into a passion. But being a good fellow at heart, and 
finding that he has for nineteen years misunderstood his daughter, and 
underrated her capacity which love expands and ripens, he forgives her, 
and she marries the man of herchoice. The moral, if a moral is intended, 
seems to be that the young sometimes know what is good for them quite 
as well as the old ; and that love is the great ripener of the heart and in 

tellect. 

On this slight, commonplace, and threadbare ground, Mrs. Carlen 
has raised a really beautiful story. Graceful in its parts, and har- 
monious as a whole, it is flushed and flooded with the feeling of youth and 
love. And what is a little remarkable in a youthful love-story, (see La- 
martine’s romances,) it is free from exaggerated sentiments and sickly 
whining. The hero and heroine are healthy-minded ; there is no French 
humbug about them. Altogether “The Bride of Omberg” is a charming 
book, and we commend it to our readers’ notice. 


Haypon aGatn.—The lengthened notice (in last week’s Albion) of Hay- 
don’s very interesting life, recently published, renders it unnecessary that 
we should prefix remarks to the following glimpse at his triumphant 
and self-deluding mind. He is speaking of his “Christ’s Entry into 
Jerusalem.” 


* Glorious days! The opening of the exhibition of a picture of mine was 
relished by none so much as by my pupils. To them | trusted for writing 
and despatching tickets for the private days, and it was a time of general 
fan and enjoyment in my house and painting-room. In the evening I re- 
turned and signed, till they amounted to ye I having previously marked 
the Court Guide. All the ministers and their ladies, all the foreign am- 
bassadors, all the bishops, all the beauties in high life, the officers on guard 
at the palace, all the geniuses in town, and everybody of any note, were 
invited and came. 

“T got through the glazing in three days; covered up the picture, 
and finished the room by Friday night, promising the men a guinea 
to drink. Never did fine fellows prove themselves more thorough-bred. 

“ Ah those days! Whilst the excitement lasts it is all very well, but 
then comes the reaction and the exhaustion. The tickets were all out. 
Saturday came at last. 1 staid over at Hatchett’s Coffee Room, went into 
the hall befure the hour I bad fixed, and seeing servants all at their posts, 
chairs all in a row, thought it odd nobody had come before twelve. I felt 





at any rate somebody ought to have been over-anxious. Then I got 
Wretched and said ‘ Perhaps, nobody will come. Yes, nobody will come, 


that’s clear.’ I went over to the coffee-room again, watching the clock 
inside the bar. At half-past twelve I stole over again. Sammons looked 
knowing. ‘Anybody come?’ said I. ‘Yes, sir; Sir William Scott is 
just gone in.’ ‘ That will do, he always goes to every exhibition on earth, 
and brings everybody.’ Away I went, and had a good lunch, drank a 
couple of glasses of sherry, and sallied forth about ey three, ready 
for anything. As I turned my anxious eyes towards the hall, a crowd 
of carriages was blocking up Piccadilly. ‘Ha, ha, that will do,’ said I ; 
and bounding over, I found the whole passage full of servants, and all 
the bustle and chat, and noise and hallooing of coachmen, of a regular 
rout at noon-day? Up I went, proudly ; Sammons was seven feet high ; 
there was no speaking to him. The room was full. Keats and Hazlitt 
were up in a corner, really rejoicing. At this moment in came the Persian 
ambassador and his suite ; his fine manly person and black beard, with his 
splendid dress, made a prodigious show, and he said, in good English and 
in a loud voice, ‘I like the elbow of soldier.’ 

“ By five all was enthusiasm, especially amongst the women. Pretty 
dears! when were their hearts ever shut against enterprise, pathos, or 
passion ? 

“ Still the Christ’s head was certainly not successful. The penitent 
girl, blushing and hiding her face, brought to Christ by her anxious moth- 
er; the Samaritan woman and centurion spreading their garments in the 
road; Wordsworth’s bowing head ; Newton’s face of belief; Voltaire’s 
sneer; the enormous shouting crowd, and.the action and position of our 
Saviour, with Peter and John, were decided favourites. The Christ’s head 
startled people. It was not the traditional head; not the ty e, not or- 
thodox. Everybody seemed afraid, when in walked, with all the dignity 
of her majestic presence, Mrs. Siddons, like a Ceres or a Juno. The whole 
room remained dead silent, and allowed her to think. After a few minutes 
Sir George Beaumont, who was extremely anxious, said in a very de icate 
manner, ‘ How do you like the Christ?’ Everybody listened for her reply. 
After a moment, in a deep, loud, tragic tone she said, ‘It is completely 
successful.’ I was then presented with all the ceremonies of a levee, and 
she invited me to her house. in an awful tone, and expressed her high 
admiration of the way in which I had so variously modified the same 
expression. ‘The paleness of your Christ,’ said she, * gives it a superna- 
tural look.’ 

“ Lady Murray said, ‘ Why, you have a complete rout.’ Lord Mulgrave 
was at the top of the room, and received congratulations from everybody. 
Wilkie tried to be enthusiastic ; Jackson was startled; but neither ex- 
pressed themselves to me as I had done to them under similar circumstan- 
ces. Prince Hoare was there. In fact, all the world of fashion was there ; 
and I returned home totally overwhelmed by a flood of sensations, which 
may easily be conceived by every reader who remembers what I had un- 
dergone since I begun the study of the art. 

“The Jerusalem was considered, like the Solomon, a national triumph. 
I had proved that the people cared about High Art, and that an English- 
man could execute it. I had defied the Academy; I kept my position 
against its incessant obloquy. I had brought a great work to successful 
conclusion without legitimate means, relying on my energy and the sym- 
pathy of my friends. 

“On the Monday after the exhibition opened to the public. The rush 
was great, and went on increasing; the success was so palpable, 
so decided, that the Academicians got into a fury, and crept to see it 
one at a time, each time holding forth to their friends, and damning it 
by saying it had good parts. Notwithstanding the feeling displayed in its 
: oo the abuse of it was so great that it was the subject of a positive 

attle.”’ , 

Farther still, we must cull another extract from the same work, a work 
which has been “ nuts” for the reviewers. The remarks, introductory and 
interspersed, are from the dtheneum. 

It was observed last week, that. as life advanced, Haydon found abun- 
dant and self-satisfactory reason for doing precisely that which, when he 
was a young man, he had abused his brother painters for doing,—namely, 
working for a market. Having “ made a hit” by his picture of Napoleon 
musing on the rock of St. Helena, which he repeated ad libitum to meet, 
the demand of customers,—we find him, on one of his “races” through 
“town to raise money,” getting “a commission to paint the Duke on the 
field of Waterloo, from Boys, the print-seller.” The next thing was, to 
apply to “ the Duke”’ for the loan of his clothes, accoutrements, &c., and 
to entreat the favour ofa sitting. The request was not administered with- 
out a placebo, which the artist, doubtless, fancied would prove irresisti- 
ble. ‘“Iacknowledge to your Grace’’—-(thus Haydon winds up his peti- 
tion)— 

“I approach you with every delicacy, and prepared to withdraw with every 
apology, should this intrusion, considering my feelings as a conservative re- 
former and whig, be considered unwarrantable or impertinent. But as I never 
scrupled to express my enthusiasm for your genius, I anticipate your pardon, 
even if your Grace refuses consent.” 

To this flattery “ the Duke” was deaf, and he returned a laconic refusal 
to sit. The sequel is full of character. 

“«« February 3rd.—At the Duke’s, and sketched the cloak he wore at Water- 
loo, the coat, plain hat, &c. To-morrow they are to be sent to.me. The con- 
trast of his house with Lord Grey’s was extraordinary. I was shown into a 
waiting parlour full of pistols and muskets. All about Lord Grey was anti- 
military, while everything seems to be martial about the Duke. Mugford, his 
steward, told me the Duke had given him the cloak, and God only knew where 
the hat was. * * 9%th.—Worked unsatisfactorily. The Duke lent me his hat, 
belt. and coat.’—Unluckily Haydon wrote to thank him for his kindness. This, 
it appears from the next letter, was rather a mistake. 

London, February 7th, 1835. 

‘Sir,—I received last night your letter of the 6th, in which you inform me 
that you had applied to, and obtained from, my servant one of my coats, and 
that you had painted a picture of me which you wished me to see, and which 
was ready for the engraver. You wrote to me on the 19th January to inform 
me that you had received a commission to paint a picture of me. I told you in 
answer that I had not time to sit for a pictare. You then wrote to desire that 
I would order my servant to let you see my coat, &c., to which letter I gave no 
answer. You thought f aig however, to go to my servant, and procure from 
him one of my coats, &c., without any order or consent on my part, and you 
now come to me to desire mé to inspect the picture betore it goes to the en- 
graver. I have no objection to any gentleman painting any picture of me that 
he may think proper; but if I am to have anything to say to the picture, either 
in the way of sitting or sending a dress, or in any other manner, I consider my- 
self, and shall be considered by others, as responsible for it. I must say that [ 
by no means approve of the subject of the picture which you have undertaken 
to paint. Paint it if you please, but I will have nothing to say to it. To paint 
the Emperor Napoleon on the rock of St. Helena is quite a different thing from 
painting me on the field of battle of Waterloo. The Emperor Napoleon did not 
consent to be painted. But I am to be supposed to consent; and moreover, I 
on the field of battle of Waterloo am not exactly in the situation in which Na- 
poleon stood on the rock of St. Helena. But a painter should be a historian, a 
philosopher, a politician, as well as a poet and a man of taste. Now if you will 
consider the subject of the picture to which you desire me to be a party in the 
year 1835, in any one of these characters, you will see full reason why you 
should not choose that subject, and why I should not consent to be a party to 
the picture.—I have the houour to be, sir, 

* Your most obedient, humble servant, * WELLINGTON.’ ” 


To this rebuff Haydon returned a florid and flattering rejoinder of apo- 
logy ; bringing in his six children,—one a midshipman, and one at Wad- 
ham College,—and enlarging on his own views ot his own picture and of 
the Duke’s dues—in addition to the explanation that he had believed that 
the Duke’s property had been lent him by its owner’s permiasion. For 
some time, however, the work came to a stop, until the project was re- 
vived by a commission from Liverpool,—on which the painter anew at- 
tacked the Hero of Waterloo. The following memoranda, strung together, 
are characteristic. 

“T sallied forth, and calling on Lord Fitzroy Somerset (who came out in his 
morning coat to see me), explained to him my position. He told me both his 
saddle and the Duke’s—cloth and all—were eaten by moths. He explained to 
me the nature of everything,—authorised me to use his name at Whippey 8, 
and away I went. Whippey was a blood saddler, thorough-bred, and made all 
the Duke's saddles from Salamanca to Waterloo, and, like a fine fellow, said he 
would fit up everything as the Duke wore it at Waterloo, put it on a horse, aud 
let me paint from the real thing. He walked home with me to see the picture, 
abused Lord Melbourne as he came along for making a sneaking speech, and 
contrasted it with the Duke’s, which, he said, was common-sense and honour, 
in which I most cordially joined. He swore the Duke was the greatest man in 
the world, and that he had made all his saddles, which so increased my rever- 
ence I offered him my arm. He took it, and so we walked home. His dress, 
manners, and behaviour, were those of a gentleman tradesman. He found fault 
with the bit, and gave good reasons. He thought the head ot Cu 
capital, and like the horse. * * June 30th, and last day of the mouth.—Let 
me look back. I have worked well and got the horse accomplished. Now for 
the Duke, who won't lend me his clothes. I can do without them, for I have 
already drawings of all. He has not seen the picture. He knows not if it be 
good or bad. ‘Till he sees his way, he declines. The same man in peace or 
war. But I'll beat him. Completed my horse, but not satistied with his hind- 
quarters ; however, | have got through it, aud when dry can alter it. 


Haydon’s reverence for the Duke and accorded familiarity with the sad- 


dler are told above, with most amusing naiveté. 
“ London, June 27th, 1839. 


“ The Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Mr. Haydon. He hopes 


———— 


thing about the picture Mr. ap roposes to paint. At all events, he mum 
decline to lend to anybody his ¢ wd g arms and equipments.” 
‘‘ Jaly 4th. Went to Wilkie, and said, ‘ How did you manage with the Dale? 
— Let him have his own way,’ was the reply. ‘ He is fidgetty about 
his thin, I never got them but just a day before he and he 
coming in the regimentals to lending them to be painted.’ were 
very Meee, Bibout my informing him of what bad passed. So here i# 
man. We had a very interesting conversation. He advised me to 
ing of his figure and dress, when I had him. He told me the Duke 
of the loss of time sitting occasioned. ‘Yes,’ said Wilkie, ‘bat he 
mortified if he was not asked to sit. He complains of dining out so much 
making speeches, but he would be more mortified if he was not asked, and 
did not makespeeches.’—+ Has le promised your committee 7” —‘ He has.'—* 
he will keep his Word.’ said Wilkie. Wilkie said he had always the 
trouble with him. The Duke told Wyatt he had sat a hundred and fifty Gm, 
and it was almost time to leave off. * D Orsay called, and pointed outas- 
veral things to correct in the horse, verifying Lord Fitzroy’s criticism of Sam 
day last. Idid them, and he took my brush in his dandy gloves, which mands 
— e ache, and lowered the hind-quarters by bringing over a bit of thealgs. 
uch a dress; white great coat, blue satin cravat, hair oiled and curling, hatef 
the primest curve and purest water, gloves scented with eaw de Casa dita 
de jasmin, primrose in tint, skin in tightness. In this prime of dandyisne he 
took up a nasty, oily, dirty hog-tool, and immortalized Copenhagen by 
the sky. } thought, after he was gone, this won't do,—a Frenchman 
penhagen! So out I rubbed all he had touched, and modified his hints = 
em 





i 


: 


self. * 12th. Ordered a pair of trowsers of the Duke's tailor exactly 
his own, but to fit me ; sc that I shall kill two birds with one stone,—wear 
and paint ‘em. So, my Duke, | do you in spite of you. One of the artiste 
his trowsers. I told him he had better take care ; it turned out he had got 
from the valet. Ina fright he sent them back. * * Sept. 30th. The Dale 
done, except a little to do at one glove hand. Wyatt called, and we revelled im 
His Grace’s peculiarities. He never lends his clothes, but always comes in them. 
ee ae pmen W yatt his hat, and never sent it. The next time he came 
said, ‘ Your Grace forgot the hat.’ He replied, « V'll come in it, for I have 
got one, and can’t spare it. Wyatt informed me he always said when 
tried to persuade him to do what he had made up his mind not to do, wef, 
has got into the bottle—the rat has got into the bottle.* I told Wyatt I edi 
got his tailor to make me what I wanted in clothes. | had sketched his bron 
hat, and coat in oil, and was quite ready for him. All the artists who get his 
clothes get them from his valet. If he knew that, there would be the Saw 
pay. 

Pray let the reader again note the littleness of the artist. as digplayall 
in the episode of the trowsers. The dtheneum continues: 


To close the subject, we will pass to a later page, in which the irritalilie 
Duke, unreasonably worried by the plagues of popularity, exhibits himaeltf 
somewhat angrily.— 

“T met the sculptor, who told me his rencontre with the Duke of We 
lington. The Duke had written Storr and Mortimer he would see —— on Wel 
nesday ; they told him nothing of it till Wednesday afternoon. Off he set em 
Thursday, and came on the Duke when he was deeply studying some pages, 
and details connected with India (I suspect the Affghanistan affair), and after 
keeping him waiting a whole day, which he had set aside. The Duke came 
down as soon as was announced, and on entering, flew at him ina 
told me he included in the most violent imprecations himself, with 
other artists, for what he called ‘ tormenting him,’ adding that his career was 
over at forty-seven, and asking why they could not be content with what 
had done already ? said he bent his fist to knock the clay model 
a a ;_ but the Duke got up on the horse, and modelled away. Wham 

e had done sitting, he withdrew, and took his bag up to the stewamil, 
and was about to retire to the inn to dine. The steward said, ‘ Sir, the Duie 
expects gs at dinner, and to sleep here. —‘ Tell the Duke,’ said , ‘Pike 
hanged if I dine at the table of any man who uses me as he has done.’ —_—~ 
went to the inn, and was drinking his wine, when he saw a groom galloping &»- 
wards the house. He inquired for Mr. He was shown in. 
‘“« Teil the Duke I'll neither dine at his table nor sleep at his house.’ The 
day he went again. The Duke came in, in a very bad temper, and said, ‘1 
pose I may read my letters.’ He sat and read, and tore open his letters in ate. 
ry; finished. The Duke began to melt and excuse himself, and offmedl 
to sit again, but —_—- declined. Since then the Duke told Mortimer thesill- 
versmith, he would sit again. I like this, as it is amiable ; but we 
accept it.” 

—These particulars are pretty correct,—except that it should have Sean 
pointed out more clearly that the delay of a day which excited the Dakets 
wrath was in no degree the sculptor’s fault. That sculptor was Mr. my] 
and the name deserves to be told to his honour. We bave often heard 
story from his lips, with details which attach greater point and meri#é@o 
the artist's defence of the dignity of his profession. 
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The Successful Merchant ; Sketches of the Life of Mr. Sa- 

muel Budgett. By W. Arthur, A.M..................... Carlton & 

The Village Blacksmith. By James Everett................0....0see0s 
Official Catalogue of the N. Y, Exhibition of the Industry of 
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The Coming Struggle among the Nations of the Earth, de- 
scribed in accordance with Scripture Prophecies............ 
The Works of Coleridge. Vol Vit. EVO SEH? Fer dets oss sc 0 0e eee 
The Works of Shakspeare. Collier's Edition. Parts 6,7,8.......... 
Lord John Russell's Memoirs of Moore. Several parts... . aren 
Pleasure and Profit ; or, Lessons on the Lord’s Prayer. By 
Oe eee nr ee Evans & Britta. 
Psychomancy. Spirit-Rappings and Table-Tippings Ex- 


posed. By Professor C. G. Page, M.D.....,......... ing den A 
Supplement to the Canada Directory. 1853................ Montreal. Maclay. 
Cranford. By the author of Ruth; reprinted from House- 

RG is 2 Shik Oe ee Ser Harpers. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


PIcTURES BY MODERN British Artists.—The late Duchess (Dowages) 
of Bedford’s property (the sale of which was mentioned in last weelkits 
Albion) comprised the pictures, library, and a small collection of 
ings. The pictures brought very high prices. “The Bipbet 
by Sir Edwin Landseer, was sold for 770 guineas; “ The Three 2 
Landseer, 225 guineas; ‘‘The Highland Toilet,’ by Sir David 
540 guineas; “A Landscape,’ by Nasmyth, 400 guineas ; “ Coast 
nery,” by Bonnington, 220 guineas ; “ Dead Game,” by Landseer, was 
purchased by Mr. Graves for 1,200 guineas ; “ The Tower of the Cathedall 
of St. Rombald, Mechlin,” by Roberts, realised 110 guineas; “A Biwar 
View in Scotland,” by Landseer, 198 guineas; “ The Hermit,” by Lamii- 
seer, 100 guineas ; “A Roman Scene with Peasants,” by Williams, SD 
guineas; “A Fruit Piece,” by Lance, 100 guineas; “A view, Glam 
Fishie,’” by Lee, R.A., 105 guineas ; “ The Port of London,” by Deaune, 
82 guineas. Landseer’s “Dead Game” is said to be purchased for ke 
Majesty. - 

Picrvres, ExGravives.—One of the largest collections of engraved Bing 
lish portraits that has been made since the days of Walpole and Sy 
just been dispersed by the hammer of Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson. The 
collector was the late Mr. E. Wenman Martin,—and the total ues «if 
the sale, which extended over five days, was £2,180 4s. 6d. Mr. ha! 
an eye for a good impression and a willing hand at a well-filled purse z— 
but he disfigured his prints with absurd comments, badly written fn 
and often mis-spelt, on some of the narrowest as well as the mand 
his margins. On many of his best prints he had affixed imaginary prism 
of his own, done with some knowledge of the market, but by no meass 
adapted—as was proved at his sale—to stand the hammer of the aas- 
tioneer. Yet the prices obtained were throughout,—and in seme 
instances sufficient to astonish two of the best known of the former inkalt~ 
tants of Lisle Street. The highest _ Mew for any one lot was £36 
10s—for the famous old print of “ Oliver Cromwell standing in armour he- 
tween two pillars.” The second great price was £22,—for Delaram’saase 
engraving of James the First on horseback, with a view of Londen am® 
the Thames between the horse’s legs. The third was for Oliver’s > 
Richard,—the rare print of him in armour as Protector, with the view 
Windsor beneath the horse’s feet. The other large prices were muchem 
the same scale. Thus, Crispin Pass’s Queen Elizabeth, in the dress whiaih 
she wore when she returned thanks for the defeat of the Armada, sold far 
£8 8s, ; Elstracke’s Charles the First when Prince of Wales, for £10 Mas 
Faithorne’s large head of Charles the Second, for £15 ; the same 
beautiful portrait of Catherine of Braganza, in the dress she wore wien 
she landed, for £15 15s. ; Hollar’s James the Second when Duke of Yarlk 
(the small oval in a border of palm leaves, after Teniers,) for £20 ; anda 
choice impression of Droeshout’s portrait of Shakspeare, in the first state, 
(an ornament at one time to some now incomplete copy of the folie), dar 
£11 5s.—Atheneum. _ 

Booxs.—The six days’ sale of the first, and as we believe the most valm- 
able, portion of Dr. Hawtrey’s library has just been concluded by Mesum. 





* This not very intelligible expression may refer to an anecdote I have beard of the Duke’oamap 
telling in his later days how the musk rats in India got into bottles, which ever after r ae 
odour of musk. ‘ Kither the rats must be very small,” said a Jady who leard him, ‘‘or the Gut- 
ties very large.””—* On the contrary, Madam,” was the Duke’s reply, "very small bottles, all 
very large rats.” “ Thatis the style of logic we have to deal with at the War Office,” whigpemsil 





to have some cessation of note-writing about pictures. The Duke knows no- 
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& Wilkinson. “To collect the books which are now offered for 
male,” says Dr. Hawtrey in a brief Preface to his Catalogue, “ has been to 
me the most interesting recreation of the last forty years. My change of 
residence gives me the nearest access toa library of much greater ex- 
tent, but does not allow me room for more than a small reserved portion 
ef my own treasures. I am thus induced to part with them.” The total 
produce was £4,219 10s. 6d.,—some of the lots bringing, as they deserved, 

prices. The Coverdale Bible, a great rarity “= imperfect, sold 
ive has, we believe, gone to America. This is the first Pro- 
testant translation of the whole Bible, and is a treasure which every col- 
keetor of spirit is desirous of procuring. The first edition of Homer, the 
eelebrated Colbert’s copy, produced £70, and—a decently good copy of 
the first edition of Shakspeare, £63. A few MSS. brought prices much 
beyond, it is said, the sums which Dr. Hawtrey gave for them. A MS. of 
Dante on vellum, with numerous drawings in colours, brought £105,— 
and a vellum Ovid, £90 6s, Nor was “ leather” without its Bermondsey 
worshippers among book-buyers :—a copy of Cowley, bound by Roger 
Payne, (that in three volumes octavo) reaching a price which we are 
ashamed to put on paper.—Ibid. — 

Avrocrapus.—Letters in the handwriting of the Duke of Wellington 
have since the Duke’s death been advertised for sale at outrageous prices, 
—and some have been sold, it is said, for the sums demanded for them in 
the first instance. The Duke’s letters even at auctions obtain good prices: 
—a letter of thirty-three p signed “ Arthur Wellesley,” having sold 
at Puttick & Simpson’s on Saturday last for £33. But then, the letter 
was unpublished, and its contente were of real importance,—-discussing no 
less a subject than the means of defending Ireland from a foreign in- 
vasion.— Ibid. _ 

A sale of autographs has just concluded at the auction rooms of Messrs. 

and Simpson. The most remarkable document in the sale was 
lot 154—“ The original act of national insurrection ander Prince Rakozy 
at the commencement of the 18th century, with about 200 signatures of 
senators and nobles, with their seals; written in the Hungarian language, 
a vellum, handsomely bound in velvet.’’ This interesting document was 
kmocked down at £90. We may also quote 136, a letter of “ the procras- 
tinating chancellor,”’ Lord Eldon, containing a curious passage :-—‘‘ Now, 
a8 to delay—that for which I was so heavily abused, and I think often un- 
jastly—thbe consciousness of never having decided a case till 1 was sure I 
coil ain no further information respecting it.” This letter was sold for 
£i. were several letters of the Duke of Wellington, one of which 
in years to come be regarded with interest, being a list of the forces 
at bis disposal at the battle of Waterloo.” It is as follows :—‘ British, 
including German Legion, 60,000; Datch, 30,000 ; Hanoverians, 25,600 ; 
Branswick, 7,000 ; Nassau, 3,000 ; Hanse Towns, 3,000 ; total, 127,600.” 
The number of Hanoverians had been altered by the Duke from 24,000 to 
25,000, but he had not made the corresponding alteration in the total, 
which should be 128,600.—London Atlas. 


Tax Epinsuren Nationa GaLtery.--The Masonry for this building, 
says the Edinburgh Guardian, is now approaching completion, and it is 
expected that it will be roofed before the end of August. “The appear- 
ance of the building already sets at rest all the progzostications of failure 
indulged in from ignorance of the original plans and elevations of the 
architect. It is now evident, not only that the design is one of the great- 
est elegance, but that the choice of the site has been most judicious. If 

- we are deprived of the view of a few yards of the Castle bank from the 
east end of Princes Street, we have received in exchange a work of archi- 
tecture, which imparts a classic grace and dignity to the magnificent vista 
between the old and new towns, and by contrast heightens the effect of 
the venerable towers that rise beyond it. The building will contain two 
suites of apartments ; the range on the east side containing five octagons 

ing upon each other, being intended for the annual Exhibitions of the 
| Academy, while the western division will be appropriated for the 
ee of a permanent gallery of Art. The rooms will not be ready 
the annual Exhibition till the spring of 1855. Among the contents of 
the National Se: will be a coilection of pictures belonging to the 
pearls of Bute. his collection consists chiefly of pictures by the 
Dutch and Flemish masters, and we believe it is a very splendid one. It 
was the intention of the late Marquis to have bequeathed it to the nation, 
bat he died without making any written bequest to that effect. His exe- 
sutors, however, in consideration of his having entertained such an inten- 
tion, have agreed that the pictures shall be exhibited in Edinburgh until 
the young Marquis attains his majority.” 
Aw Interestinc Atias.—The Constitutionnel, in alluding to the sale 
fm London in which the Bouillon Bible was lately disposed of, says :—An 
of the Emperor Napoleon, on which are traced with his ewn hands 
principal plans of battle, and which was to have been put up at £50, 
was withdrawn from the sale by the owner. A visit made to him by the 

French ambassador is said to have induced him todo so. We cannot but 
congratulate our representative in London on the result obtained. There 
are souvenirs whose origin entitle them to respect, and this is one of them. 
The relict has, it is said, been just sent to Paris to be placed at the Inva- 
lides by the side of the imperial sword.” 


—_~——_ 


THE AZTEC CHILDREN IN LONDON. 


These young monstrosities have uudoubtedly created a stronger sensa- 
tion in England than they did here ; their reception at Buckingham Palace 
having given them vogue, scarcely counterbalanced by the verdict of the 
scientific naturalists, who put no faith in the improbable stories circulated 
respecting them. The London Atlas of the 23d ult. says. 


The general conclusion of Professor Owen as to these singular children 
is, that they are not the representatives of any Indiaa race, but accidental 
of averted growth and development of particular individuals, 
either of pure Spanish-Mexican origin, or with some slight admixture of 
Indian blood. Mr. Kennedy, for many years Her Majesty’s Judge in the 
Mixed Commission Court at the Havana, and who has visited Yucatan 
and the neighbouring countries, agreeing with the learned professor that 
the children are of white race, with some admixture of Indian blood, is 
imelined to believe they are of the common class of the natives of the coast 
ef Central America, and only different from others in being idiotic, and 
@enied by nature a full physical and mental development. Notwithstand- 
ing these opinions, however, these children remain the most wonderful 
Sight to be witnessed in town, and as such we recommend our readers to 
pay them a visit. 


The Leader of the previous week entered thus elaborately upon the 
subject. 

The Aztec children occupy gossip. Remarkable specimens of humanity 
they are, but as to any one determining their place in the scale upon 
present evidence, the thing is clearly impossible. Two children aged ten 
er twelve, and seven or nine (according to the weighty authority of Pro- 
fessor Owen), no more than thirty-three inches in height, are assuredly in- 
teresting, if only as cases of arrested development, (for we believe these 
@bildien must come under the consideration of the teratologist* rather than 
the ethnologist). Dr. Latham; so competent to speak on the ethnological 
question, does not consider them as a new species of the genus homo, nor 
even as ows ate * Professor Owen regards them as instances 
era development. Dr. Conolly was struck with their resemblance 

As before stated, there is not sufficient evidence for a positive opinion. 
A few hints are all we venture, We do not regard them as of an inter- 
mediate race—the structure of the pelvis, the smallness of the lower jaw, 
the position of the occipital vertebrae with reference to the skull, prevent 
eur placing them below the Bushman, and closer to the Chimpanzee. But 
if they are not of an intermediate race, they must be either of a race de- 
graded, or 7" must be simple monstrosities—examples of arrested de- 

ent. That they are not of a degraded race, we thiuk is shown by 
the fact of their organization not having fallen back into closer approxi- 
mation to the animal type. That they are cases of arrested development 
seems extremely probable ; and if the reader will turn to the plates of the 
aneucephalous mummy, ht from Egypt by Passalacqua in 1826, 
and drawn by Geoffroy St. Hilaire (republished in Isidore Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire’s Histoire des Anomalies de I’ Organization), he will be much 
struck with the resemblance to these Aztec children. The Aztec, bow- 
ever, are -“ small brained, they are not without brains. But that they 
are cretins, Dr. vee rightly discerned. They are not absolute idiots 
—indeed they are too lively for that. But if we consider the structure of 
the skull. and further, if we consider the quaint angularity of their move- 
ments, (one of the most obvious results of idiotcy being an inability to 
allow a graceful freedom of action, especially with the hands), we shall 
probably feel the force of Dr. Conolly’s remarks. Those who have been 
among cretins will remember that they are not a/? dull. Let but the 
senses be well developed, and there will be a restlessness which may easi- 





* It may not be superfiuous to explain that Teratology is the sci - 
g@rosities 4 in other words of the lave of organic deviation. oer erie ». 


e sensory ganglia very well developed. What phrenologists call the re- 
gion of the perceptive faculties is comparatively enormous ; and you 
cannot watch them for five minutes without being struck with the insa- 
tiable activity of their senses ; the point they have most obviously incom- 
mon with monkeys. But of cerebral development there is scarcely enough 
to suffice fora monkey. The arrest in this portion is remarkable. And 
among the many structural indications of arrest—even more striking than 
that of the under jaw—is the position of the ears exactly on a line with 
the eyes. Another curious indication is that of their deficiency of lan- 
guage. When first we heard it asserted that they had no language of their 
own, and yet had learned to say a few words of English, we felt it to be a 
physiological paradox, without example. Language is not an accomplish- 
ment, it isa function ; as any man may ascertain who tries to teach the 
most intelligent Chimpanzee. Unless the anatomical structure permit ar- 
ticulate sounds, there will be no language possible ; and if it be there. the 
language will come spontaneously, as the function of every organ; how 
spontaneously and how actively let every nursery proclaim! Now it is 
quite clear that these Aztecs have the vocal organs, but it is equally clear 
that these organs are very imperfectly developed, or rather, let us say, 
that the nervous centres whence the vocal stimu/us should come are im- 
perfectly developed, because they do not spontaneously utter any articu- 
late sound ; they will do so at the bidding of their keepers, or (as we were 
informed) when their rocking-horse falls, they will exclaim “ get up” im- 
patiently, thus showing that under a strong stimulus they will speak, bat 
this stimulus does not come ab intra. 

Our conclusion is that they are cretins—unfike the cretins of Savoy and 
the Tyrol, because placed in different conditions; thus, to take only one 
example, their glands are not diseased, because, unlike the Savoyards, 
they drink water in which there is iodine. That they are a race we cannot 
bring ourselves to believe. They may be two out of many like them, and 
what is said of their being worshipped as Gods may perhaps be connected 
with the well-known superstition which everywhere regards idiots and 
madmen as holy persons, 


_ 


A DUPLICATE DUKEDOM. 
Burns, albeit a democrat, admits that 


“ The king can mak’ a belted knight 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that,” 

but this power is at present a point in dispute before the House of Lords. 
In 1488 Scotland was disturbed by a contest between King James III. and 
some of the chief nobility, headed by the Earl of Angus. The rebellious 
lords possessed themselves of the person of the Duke of Rothsay, heir to 
the crown, and confined him in Stirling Castle. Using his name they 
raised an army and levied war against the sovereign. The king was under 
the necessity of rallying round him all his adherents for his defence. Among 
the most powerfu! of the nobles of Scotland, and at the same time the most 
faithful subjects of James ILI. was David, the fifth Earl of Crawford. He 
was also the richest subject in Scotland, being possessed of thirty baronies 
or lordships, and filled several high offices of state. The Earl of Crawford 
hastened to the relief of the king, with an army raised from amongst his 
own clansmen and foliowers, consisting of 2000 horse, and 6000 foot, and 
he was present when the hostile armies first met at the battle of Blackness, 
on 18th May, 1488. At that time James III., considering himself the right- 
ful sovereign of Scotland, conferred on the Earl of Crawford the title of 
“Duke of Montrose’? by charter or patent, This was in consequence of 
the duke’s faithful loyalty and valuable services.to the crown, he having, 
as is set up in a preamble, freely and successfully hazarded, “ ut debebat, 
personam suam, suosque nobiles et vassallos pro per sone nostre et coro- 
ne@ tutamine et defensione, nostro etiam honore cunservando, et precipue 
ae novissime cuntra nostros infideles ligeos qui se conira nostram majes- 
tatem et vexilium in campo bellico apud Blackness opponebant, et pro 
suo servitio nolis in futurum impendo.” A few days after the title had 
been conferred, the armies of the insurgent nobles and that of the sovereign 
me: at the battle of Stirling, which took place on June 11. 1488. It ended 
in the defeat and death of James IIL., and the total dispersion and anni- 
hilation of his army. James |V.succeeded to the throne, and those nobles 
who had used him for their purposes against his father became in the as- 
cendant, and ruled the kingdom of Scotland. By their influence they 
passed an act through the next Scottish Parliament, declaring that all 
dignities prejudicial to the king should be annulled. All “ alienations of 
land, &c., and creations of new dignities,” &c., were declared void. The 
act was passed on the 17th of October, 1488, and was in the following 
terms :—* It is statute and ordained that all alienations of land, heritages, 





&c., creation of new dignities since the 2nd of February last past, by our 
Sovereign Lord’s father, whom God pardon, which might be prejudicial to 
our Sovereign Lord and the Crown that now is, be ceased and annulled, 
an of no effect or force in any time tocome, because that such alienations, 
gifts, and privileges were granted after the said time for the assist- 
ance to the perverse counsel that was opposed to the common good of 
the realm, and the cause of the slaughter of our Sovereign Lord’s father. 

The point now debated is, whether the act of Parliament should be ap- 
plied to this undoubted grant of a dukedom by the rightful king to a 
faithful adherent. An additional point is raised as to whether a subs_- 
quent re-grant of the title by the Parliament was for the life of one person 
or in perpetuity. The family of Graham at present hold a title of Duke 
of Montrose. But the present Earl of Crawford, descendant of the noble 
made a duke by King James III., now claims to be considered * Duke of 
Montrose, and premier peer of Scotland.” Sir Fitzroy Kelly has been ar- 
guing the case before the House of Lords for several days. It is not yet 
decided.—-London paper, July 23. , 


oo 


Yacutinc ; SwepisH AND EnGiish SCHOONERS ; CLOSE CONTEST—The 
following particulars will be of interest to some of our readers. The 
match was sailed off Brighton on the 21st. ult. The official record was as 
follows : 

A Schooner Race for 120 guineas, of and above 50 tons O.M., belonging to any 
a Yacht Club, each yacht to carry a boat not less than 14 feet in length— 
Only the mainsail allowed to be set previous to starting. 

The contesting vessels were Mr. Well’s Alarm, of 248 tons, and the 
Swedish schooner Sverige, of 280, now owned by Mr. T. Bartlett of Lon- 
don.—The course was to start from a flag-boat off the Chain Pier towards 
the west, to a boat moored off Shorebam Harbour, out about five miles, to 
another boat facing the pier ; thence to a boat off Rottingdean. and back 
to the Chain Pier, three tiines round, making a distance of at least 52 


miles,--The well-known celebrity of the Alarm, and the high character 
given of the peculiar powers of the Sverige, which, it will be remembered, 
was the schooner disqualified in the lst of June race of the R.Y.Y.C., ren- 
dered this a most interesting race ; and the start, and subsequent beauti- 


fal race between the, was closely watcbed by several officers of her Ma- 
jesty’s Navy, and other gentlemen of position, with telescopes, 

Capt. Thellewson was the umpire, and at 11:25 started them. There 
was a nice breeze ‘rom the south-west, but not enough of it for such large 
class craft. The d/arm had the choice of station, and took the weather- 
most berth. They were both in rig, and about, at the same time. They 
stayed and commenced running towards Shoreham Point, the Swede with 
a slight lead, but to leeward; but before rounding the boat there, within 
25 minutes of the start, the .i/arm drew sufficiently in front to make the 
turn a minute and a quarter in advance of the Swede. They were now 
being close hauled to the middle buoy, and here the distauce was a trifle 
increased, but in the very free sailing to the eastward triflingly diminish- 
ed.—In coming from the Eastward, the Sverige had gained 25 seconds ; 
but both, now right round to the middle or southern station, appeared to 
be pretty well in the same position, with a very slight advance by the 
Alarm.—-In the third round, « fore-gaff topsail and balloon jib set by the 
Swede certainly began to tell in her favour. Her sails were beauti- 
fully cut, and fitted her handsomely ; but she had neither’canvass enough 
upon her for light weather, nor weather enough, in her present trim, to 
make her sufficiently lively. What she would have done with sharp 
turning against a dead noser it is impossible to say. She, however, 
shortened her distance, as will be seen by the result, which was as fo!- 
lows :—Alarm 3°45, Sverige 3:47. She thus lost by ‘wo minutes ina dis- 
tance of fully 52 miles, performed by the winner in 4 hours 20 minutes. 





Paral AGGRESSION IN Prussia; RoyaL Resistance.—A letter from 
Berlin of the 17th ult. says, “The following is the text of the general 
orders lately issued by the King of Prussia with reference to the papal 
brief on the subject of mixed marriages in Prussia :-—-*‘ An ordinance of 
the Bishop of Treves, which is said to have been issued in conformity with 
the tenour of a papal brief, orders, in all cases of marriages between par- 
ties of different confessions, that the evangelical (protestant) bridegroom 
shall take an oath to the bishop, or any one of his clergy whom he may 
appoint, by which he shall bind himself to devote the children he may 
have to the Roman Catholic church. Shonld he refuse to comply with 
this requirement the marriage is, from the Roman Catholic point of view, 
a forbidden one. Should he comply with it the priest will, as a reward, 





make his appearance at some non-consecrated spot, and permit the de- 
claration to be made of the determination of the parties to enter into wed- 





Wy be mistaken for intellectual activity. These Aztecs seem to ustohave lock, but the nuptial benediction will nevertheless be withheld. I there- 
t 


fore declare hereby, that I will forthwith dismiss from my service an 
officer of my army who may take the stipulated oath—one alike rod | 
ing to the man and to the evangelical confession. (Signed) Fremrica 
Winer.” From this unusually strong and decided language, we may 
learn how the King of Prussia feels on the subject of the pretensions of a 
foreign potentate, even though a spiritual prince, to interfere with the 
confessional and civil interests of his subjects. The law of Prussia pro- 
vides that, in the absence of any mutual consent between the parents 
in what confession the offspring of a mixed marriage shall be brought 
up, the children shall follow that of the father. This papal brief, or, 
more properly speaking. encyclical letter, though as yet only published 
by Arnoldi, bishop of Treves, of holy-coat celebrity, avails itself of the 
provisions of the Prussian law in case of the Roman Catholic father, and 
seeks to bind down even the Protestant father to bring up his children in 
the pale of the Roman Catholic church. The dispensation necessary to 
the celebration of a marriage of a Catholic with a Protestant is now, ac- 
cording to this last brief, to be granted only by the pope himself. This 
resolute resistance of the King of Prussia to the last papal aggression in 
this realm has created no little sensation here, and may perhaps possess 
an European interest, now that a religious protectorate forms the spe- 
cious ground of an attempt to extend a temporal interest. 





Prince ALBERT AND PsaLmMopy.—The Christian Times says :-—“ It 
was lately announced by the court newsman, that a piece of sacred music, 
composed by the King of Hanover, had been performed in the Chapel 
Royal. This occurrence was nearty coincident with another, which is not 
likely to reach the world through the medium just referred to, but which 
may not on that account be less interesting to many of our readers—we 
allude to the fact that the Prince Consort has presented a dissenting con- 
gregation with two pieces of sacred music of his Royal Highness’s com- 
position. The circumstances were these:—A committee of gentlemen 
were engaged in — a new tune book for the use of the congrega- 
tion referredt o--the Weigh-house--when, ina collection of tunes obtained 
from the other side of the Atlantic, they found one attributed to Prince 
Albert. The gentlemen in question were laudably anxious, not only to 
assign every tune to its right owner, but in every case in which it was 
practicable, to obtain the owner’s permission for its use. An application 
was therefore made in the proper quarter, and the origin of the piece was 
placed beyond a doubt by the permission which its royal composer imme- 
diately granted for its use. That permission was graciously accompanied 
by the additional offer, upon the part of his royal highness of another 
of his musical compositions, which was, of course, readily accepted, and 
accordingly Prince Albert’s ‘Gotha’ and a‘ Christmas Hymn’ from a por- 
tion of the tune book just adopted by the Weigh-house. The first three 
pastors of this congregation were clergymen ejected from their livings by 
the Act of Uniformity, and were repeatedly imprisoned—sometimes in- 
terrupted in the performance of divine service, and taken from the sacred 
desk to gaol. Gratifying is the contrast thus presented between the for- 
tunes of a non-conformist church fn the Stuart era and under the benig- 
nant sway of Queen Victoria.” 


Tue EccresiasticaL ComManpinGc Orricer.--A charge of rather a seri- 
ous character against a Roman Catholic priest has been investigated by 
the Londonderry bench of magistrates. It appears that, while seventy 
Roman Catholic soldiers of the 54th Regiment were attending divine ser- 
vice on Sunday, the 12th of June, in the Waterside Chapel, under the 
command of Ensign Everett, who is a Protestant, tbe oificiating priest 
was proceeding to address the congregation, and introduced the subject of 
the Nunneries Bill, when the officer at once commanded his men to leave 
the chapel. The Rev. Mr, M‘Carron, the priest in question, then raised 
his hand to obtain attention, and, according to the charge made, desired 
the men to remain. About forty of the soldiers obeyed their officer’s 
command and left the chapel, the remainder stopping until the services 
were over, when on leaving the chapel, they were ordered to fall into a 
different party from the other men. The priest, it is stated, evinced upon 
this feelings of indiguation, and told the men their officer was no gentle- 
man, and that he would complain to his commander against him. A ser- 
jeant of the party, who is, of course, a Roman Catholic, was examined, 
and, it would appear from his statement, that the priest had only begun 
to allude to the subject, and had not had time to use thesstrong language 
against Government which had been alleged ; but he also said that if he 
had been himself in command of the men he would have acted as Ensign 
Everett had done, a military rule rendering such a course necessary under 
the cireumstances. The magistrates resolved to send the informations to 
the assizes, but took the priest’s own recognisances for his appearance. 





MistnpersTaNnpInG.— Alexandre Dumas continues his “ Mémoires,” 
which become more amusing as he approaches nearer our own day. Vo- 
lumns XIV. and XV. treat of 1830 ; the revolution in Art and the revolu- 
tion in politics? His details on the latter are amusing from their preten- 
sion. To read him, you would believe that he was the soul of the whole 
movement ; like Coriolanus at Corioli, alone he did it!’’ The details 
respecting Art are more piquant and more credible. .4-propos of the first 
night of “ Hernani,’’ he tells a story illustrative of partisanship. He 
says :— 

“The one party attacked without having heard, and the other defended 
without having understood. In that passage where Hernani learns from 
Ruy gomez that Gomez has confided his daughter to Charles V., and Her- 
nani exclaims, ‘ Viei/lard stupide. il 'aime!’ M. Parseval de Grand- 
maison, who was somewhat deaf, thought he said, ‘ Viel as de pique, il 
Vaime! (old ace of spades, he loves her !) and in his naive indignation, 
he could not prevent exclaiming, * Oh, that’s too bad! that’s too strong!’ 
‘What is too strong, sir? What is too bad?’ asked Lassailly, who was 
at his left, and who heard what he said, but did not hear what Hernani 
had said. ‘Sir,’ replied the Academician, ‘I say that it is too bad to 
call a dignified old man, such as Ruygomez, an old ace of spades.’ ‘ What 
do you mean by too bad?’ *Oh, you may say what you will, but the 
expression is indecent on the part cf a young man such as Hernani. 
‘Sir,’ replied Lassailly, ‘ he had a right to say it—cards were invented 
at that period,—-cards were invented in the reign of Charles VI., Monsieur 
l’Académicien! If you don’t know that, I teach it you now.’ He then 
shouted, Bravo for the old ace of spades! Bravo Victor Hugo!’”— 
Westminster Review. 


Russtan Nosriiry.—In a work published on the Russian nobility, it is 
stated that the family of Jakovleff, in consequence of its large establish- 
ment for good washing, possesses the most colossal fortune of the conti- 
nent, it being estimated at nearly 100 millions of roubles. Next come the 
Demidoffs, who have on their estates a large mass of malachite, every pud 
(40lbs.) of which is worth 800 roubles. Afterwards comes the families of 
Galitzin, Woronzoff, Bobrinsky, Daschkoff, Paskiewitch, Uwaroff, Potem- 
kin, Panin, Lasareff, &c. A great number of old princely families are so 
fallen that they have lost both their title and their rank. A. M. de Rischeff, 
for instance, still wears the princely arms and the ermine mantle, but 
without enjoying the corresponding title. In a village near Woronep 
reside some peasants who have stillsomeserfs. They cultivate their fields 
like other peasants, although they descend from princely blood. They are 
only distinguished from the others by a red cap, which they alone have a 
right to wear from ancient usage. There are moreover, a certain number 
of descendants of old sovereign families, such as the scions of the Czars 
of Georgia, the Bagradites (Bragation) and the princes of Girer, the direct 
scions of Dschingis-Khan. A descendant of Mahomet resides at Tiflis. 
The family of Cantakuzene derives its origin from the old Emperors of 
Byzantium. 


Tue Fraxkiin Expeprrtoy.—-Information of a very interesting charac- 
ter has been received by Government, which, if correct, and it has every 
appearance of authenticity, may turn out to be of great importance as 
bearing on the fate of the missing Arctic Expedition under Sir Jobn 
Franklin. It is to the effect that intelligence has been conveyed to the 
Russian Government at St Petersburgh, that several of what are calied 
glass balls have been found by the natives at the mouth of the River Obi, 
which falls into the Arctic basin at the seventieth parallel of longitude. 
The Russian authorities transmitted this information without delay to our 
Foreign-office ; and a request has been despatched that some of the so- 
called “ glass balls,” more probably bottles, may be, if ible, secured 
and transmitted to England. The locality where these balls or bottles are 
said to have been found is precisely that to which they would probably 
have drifted, had they been thrown overboard or otherwise detached from 
Franklin’s ships in case the latter had attained a high northern latitude ; 
for the current of the Arctic Ocean sets along the Siberian towards the 
European coast, as is evidenced by the great quantity of drift wood, &c., 
found on the shore. It would, of course, be premature to arrive at the 
couclusion that these glass balls are relies of Franklin's expedition ; but 
the information, crude though it be, is of too important and curious a na- 
ture to be summarily dismissed as unworthy of attention. 











A New An#stuetic.—At a recent meeting of the London Medical 
Society, Mr. Richardson read a paper “ On the Anisthetic Properties of 
the Common Puff Ball (Lycoperdon Proteus). His attention was directed 
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to the subject by the fact that in some parts of the country bees are stu- 
pified by this agent before extracting the contents of the hive. He was 
thas induced to try some experiments on cats and dogs, in which he suc- 
ceeded in producing anwsthetic effects perfectly similar to those obtained 
by the agency of chloroform and ether. In one case a painful operation 
was performed by Dr. Willis of Barnes on a dog with perfect success. The 
mode of administering this agent is, to allow the animal to inhale the 
fumes of the dried fungus whilst in a state of ignition, Mr. Richardson 
has inhaled the fumes himeelf, and finds them productive of similar effects 
with those of chloroform. It is curious, that this fungus which emits these 
narcotic fumes may be eaten with impunity, and that it is amongst those 
which Dr, Badbam has recommended in his recent work to be eaten as the 
esculent fungus of Britain. No chemical principle has yet been detected 
to account for these very curious effects. 





IRELAND'S REAL AND ACKNOWLEDGED Beneracror.--The testimonial 
intended to express to the present day and to posterity the respect enter- 
tained by his fellow countrymen for Mtr. William Dargan is to take the 
very characteristic and appropriate form of a “ Dargan Industrial Col- 
lege” —for the instruction in the practical arts of industry of young men 
of genius whose humble birth or limited means might offer a barrier to ad- 
vancement, and for the general diffusion of industrial knowledge through- 
out the land. At the meeting held in the Rotunda, the attendance com- 
prised the leading men of all creeds and classes of the community, while 
the proceedings were characterized by an enthusiasm never paralleled at 
any similar demonstration. Two thousand persons signed a public paper 
preliminary to the institution. It bears the signatures of nearly the 
whole of the Irish Peerage, of six Protestant and fifteen Roman Catholic 
prelates, and of nearly all the judges and members of Parliament con- 
nected with Ireland. fin ES 


Murver wi.t ovr--The German journals relate an extraordinary and 
improbable account.of the recent discovery of a murder said to have been 
committed fourteen years ago at Lemberg. in Gallicia. In 1839 an En- 
glishman arrived in that town, having in his possession, says the account, 
£60,000 (500,000f). Soon after his arrival at an hotel he requested a 
waiter to conduct him toa bath. On reaching the place the waiter and 
the master of the establishment agrééd together to assassinate the fo- 
reigner and to divide his property between them. The disappearance oj 
the Englishman was the less remarked as he bad just arrived at the hotel 
when he went to the bath, and had not yet been inscribed on the police- 
book, and the house, besides, was very full. The master of the baths ac- 
counted for his sudden acquisition of riches, by saying that he had a le- 
gacy left him; and the waiter went into Hungary, where he fought in the 
ranks of the insurgents in 1848 and 1849, and afterwards took refuge in 
Turkey, where he revealed the fact to some of his companions in exile. 
Among them was a native of Lemberg, who, on returning lately to his 
country, revealed the fact to the police, and the skeleton was discovered 
in the piace pointed out. 
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PROBLEM No. 242, sy F. B. (Winchester.) 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 241. 


White, Black, 
1. Qto B2ch PtksQ. (*) 
2. kt to B2 ch. | K to Q & 
3. BtoQR4 Anything. 
4. K moves and discovers checkmate. | 


®) If K to Q 8, White, plays Bto R 4 at once. 


To Corresronpents.—F. B. Problem received, and printed above. The 
former one, to which you refer, shall be hunted up. Swicidal positions, how- 
ever, do not attract the same interest as those of a more natural description. 


———-_ - > 


Desrerate Atrack BY A Snake.—The .friégeois has the following :— 
“ Marie Jauze, wife of a farmer of Tarascon, went a few days ago to wash 
her linen in the Ariége, taking her child with her. All at once she saw 
a snake a yard and a half long, which made a spring at her, attracted pro- 
bably by the smell of milk from her breast, she being a wet nurse. The 
reptile attempted to enter her mouth, but, not being able to do so, wound 
itself round her neck, and bit her severely. The terrified woman made 
efforis to pull it from her neck, and her son hastened to her assistance. 


At length she succeeded in casting the snake from her; but, instead of 


taking to flight, it looked furiously at her and raised itself as if preparing 
to spring. The woman, dreadfully frightened, shrieked wildly. A young 
man came up, and, boldly attacking the reptile with a stick, succeeded in 
killing it. If the woman had been left to herself, she would probably have 
died from convulsions caused by fear. As it is, serious consequences may 
ensue. Her face bears the mark of the reptile’s bite, and her neck is 
scratched by its folds. 


Remarkasie Discovery mm Russta.—M. B. Larsky, the engineer, lately 
deceased, who had also acquired a reputation as a poet and an archwxolo- 
ist, made a discovery of the greatest importance in White Rusrsia—a 
‘iscovery brought to light when his papers were examined after his de- 
cease. Being occupied in making a road in that province he found it ne- 
cessary to drain off the waters of a lake into another lake at a lower level, 
and in the course of the operation he discovered in a forest, several feet 
below the surface of the soil, a road paved in the antique Roman or Mexi- 
can style, with traces of a stone bridge of a peculiar construction. In 
M. Larsky’s opinion 2000 or 3000 years must have elapsed before the face 
of the country could have been transformed to such an extent as he ob- 
served, and if this supposition be well founded this district must have 
been inhabited before the time of the Seythians by a more civilized na- 


tion. M. Larsky’s discovery will, doubt i 
Seebir penal vectiee y ess, not pass unnoticed, aud may 


THe Presipent’s Sox.—A marble monument, in the obelisk form has 
recently been erected in the ancient burial place in Concord, over the re- 
mains of the sou of President Pierce, kilied in January last. In addition 
to the briefest mention of his birth and death, it bears the inscription— 
“Go thy way ; thy son liveth.” 











Resuts or 4 War.—In the event of Austria and Russia joining in an 
Enropean war, it is not too much to suppose that Hungary, Lombardy, 
= a egg will all become members of the “ Early Rising” Association.” 
—Punch. 

Bepovtn Arabs Distaxcep.—When, on the 6th of June, a locomotiva 
was run for the first time on the Egyptian Railroad, the Bedouins galloped 
alongside on their fleet horses for some time, until they found they had no 
chance of keeping pace with the locomotive. 
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URE’S DICTIONARY. 

NEW EDITION, 
A DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINE8—Containing a Clear Ex- 
position of teeir Priucipies aud Practice. By Andrew Ure, M. D. Tilustrated with sixteen 
handred Engravings on Wood. Fourth edition, corr and greatly enlarged. Many of the 


articles entirely re-written, and many new cuts added. Two large vols. 8vo. cloth. 

D. APPLETON & CO, will shortly issue a new edition of Ure's Dictionary, reprinted entire, 
page for page with the uew ani greatly enlarged edition just published in England. Although 
this work is enlarged to two volumes, comprising in all 2116 pages, the price of the new edition 
will not be increased beyond the price of the former edition—Five Dollars, 

‘The trade and the public are invited to send their orders without delay to ensure prompt delivery 
of this very cheap and popular work, 200 Broadway, N. Y. 


Ang. 18—2t. 


GRAND PROVINCIAL 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


O be held in the City of Montreal, September 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th, 1853. Under the aus- 
pices of es Provincial Government and the Lower Canada Board of Agriculture. 
The Honourable MaLcotm Cameron, President Bureau Agriculture, 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
Mason Tuomrson CampBe.t, St. Hiliare de Ronville, President. 
ALFRED PINSONNEAULT, Esq , Viee President. 
Witiam Evans, Esq., x 
Dr. Tache, M. P. P. John Dods, Esq. 
IB Demoulin, Beq., M. P. P. James a. Esq., Shefford. 
R. N. Watts, Esq., brammondvilte: Edward De Biais, Esq. 
MONTREAL LOCAL COMMITTEE. 
Wa. Workman, Feq., President. B. H. Lemorne, Esq. , Treasurer. 
J. L. Beacpry, Esq., Vice-President. Jous Leemine, Esq., Secretary. 
Henry Buiter, Esq., President of Mechanics’ Instirute, Montreal. 


G. BE. Carter, Fsq., M. P. P. John Ostell, ™ 
Tancred Bouthillier, Esq. Henry Lyman, 4: 
Alderman Whiiney. Josh. Deschamp, Esq. 
Councillor Coursol. Josh. Lannonette_ Esq. 
William Bristow, Esq. Joseph Grenier, Esq. 
A. Me Delisle, Esq. W. A. Townsend, Esq. 
Sabrevois DeBleury, Esq. C. P. Ladd, Esq. 
J. Crawford Esq. w. cote, St 
J. Penner, Esq. N. Valois, Esq. 
Victor Bourgeau, Esq. 


The Preliminary Arrangements for the GRAND AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION, are now completed, The Splendid Location, known as the Macravisn Pro 
perry, on the North side of Sherbrooke Street, Montreal, has been secured for the purposes of the 
Exhibition. 

co appropriated for Prizes amounts to $6000 ; and Prizes are also offered for foreign com- 
petition, and includes the following Sections and Classes :— ] 

Neat Cattie. —-A. Durham. B. Devon. ©. Ayrshire. D. Canadian or Alderney Breed. 
E. Grade Cattle. F. Best Vow, of any age or breed. G. Fat Cattle. H. Working Oxen. 

Sueer.—l. Leicester. K. Southdowns. L. Merinos and Saxons. M. Other Breeds. N. Fat 
Sheep. 

ra —O. Large Breed. P. Small Breed. ‘ 

Horses.—Q. Draught Horses. R. Blood Horses. ' 

AGRICULTURAL PropuctTions.—S. Dairy Products. T. Sugar, (Maple and Beet.) U. Field 
Productions. W. Agricultural Implements. X. Foreign Stock. Y. Foreign Implements. 

For Rules and Regulations, see printed pamphlet. 

Section No 1.—HorticuLtuRaL Propvcts.—The Montreal Horticultural Society give up the 
September exhibition, and the arrangement of the department will be under a Committee appointed 
by them ‘The prizes announced, amount to upwarus of $500, and will be paid on the award of 
the Judges by the Kasei Geansstieee. Sage 

r e < rulations, see pamphlet. 

ted No. . ee ne this Department the T.ocal Committee here voted $100, and an 
additional sum of $100 has been —— by private subscription. The prize list is consequently 
yery ractive, and merits special attention. 

““Seorson No’ b--Deunsew Manvuractcres.—4. Woollen and Flax Goods. 5. Book Binding, 

Printing. Paper, &c. 6. Manufactures of Metals. 7. Manufacture of Wood, including Furniture, 

Carriages, &c. 8. Fine Arts. 9. Ladies’ Department. 10. Indian Work. 11. Miscellaneous, 
‘or particulars see Prize List. 

in eddition nan particulars contained in the Prize List, the Local Committee begs to call par- 
icule in ,e following announcement ;— 

7 1 That the PRIZES ARE OPEN TO THE COMPETITION OF UPPER CANADA with- 

u y additional stipulation. 

2 2 —SSe a the Unite 1 States will be admitted for EXHIBITION, but not as Com- 
petitors for Prizes—except ** Steck and Implements,” as provided for on page 20, section X. ; and 

8 ep Spec »vizes. 

o The ee asteresined on, is the ‘‘ McTavish Property,’’ on the upper side of Sherbrooke Street, 
the most picturesque and eligible position that could be desired. The Sheds for Cattle, &e. will be 
covered, and Fodder, &c. (furnished by contract,) will be supplied under the direction of the 
Comunittee. , 

4. Discretionary Premiums will be awarded for such articles as may be considered worthy by the 
Jndges, al‘hough not enumerated in the List, and the Committee will determine the amount of 
) um, 

: 5. A Revised Prize List, &c., price 34.—or, with a Lithograph Plan of Ground and Buildings, 
price 744.—wili be published about the Ist of September, and may be had from the principal Book- 
sellers throughout the Province. Application, by letter, to be post-paid. . 

6. The arrangements made with the Steamboats, Railroad Companies, and Hotel Keepers, wil! 
be announced as soon as possible. : , 

7. It is the intention of the Local Committee, in addition to the immediate objects of the Exhi- 
bition in promoting an increased interest in Agriculture and Industrial pursuits, to render the 
visit to the City of Montreal attractive and agreeable to strangers and visitors, and greatly supe 
rior to anything that has yet been attempted in the Province. ‘ 

N. B. The present Prize List may be obtained on application at the Seeretary’s Office, if by let- 
ter, post-paid. JOHN LEEMING, Secretary. 

Office, 11, St. Frangois Xavier Street. 
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Montreal, July 20, 1853. 





AS GOVERNESS. 


A N English Lady is desirous of forming a re-engagement in this country. Her acquirements 
A are French, (acquired in Paris,) Italian, Music and Drawing, with all that relates to a solid 
and polite English Education. Can offer the highest testimonials. A liberal salary expected. 

‘Address, letters posi paid, X Y, at this office. 





RICHARD COTTOM’S KINDRED. 


LL persons claiming to be the children of descendants of the brothers or sisters of RicHarRp 

Cotrom, deceased, formerly of Ireland, but who resided in Petersburgin Virginia for many 
years, and died there in the year 1823, are hereby invited and notified to appear before me at my 
office in Petersburg, Virginia, either in person or by attorney, on the 2ist day of October, 1853, 
and exhibit proof as to their residence and as to their being such children or descendants, so as to 
entitie themselves to a share of the estate. oF order - oy ag = Court of Petersburg, made at 
May 853, in the case of Cottom & Others v. Cocke’s Exr., &e. 
ae ee ee ""D. M. BERNARD, Comm. 


Petersburg, June 27, 1853. J33—3mos. 





WINES. 


The Subscriber respectfully solicits attention to his present stock of CHOICE OLD WINES, 
Selected with great care from the first houses in Europe, and which are offered for sale at the 
lowest import prices. 

CLARETS.—One Thousand Cases, of various growths, including Lafitte, Chateau Margeaux 

Latour, Leoville, Larose, Cantenac, St. Emilion, Paulliac, St. Estephe, &c. 





SAUTERNE.—Chatean, Yquem, Haunt Sauterne, {and other 

HOCK.—Steinberger, Rudeshcimer, Hocheimer, Deidesheimer, Riesling, and other growths of 
1816. 

CHAMPAGNE.—Sillery Mosseux, (Prize Wine) Fleur de Sellery, Vin de Bouzy, and Double 
Crown.—St Perai, Chablis, Hermitage, Romanee Burgundy. 

SHERRY,.—In wood and glass, from the best vineyards of Xerez, some of which cannot be sur- 

assed for their extreme delicacy and high flavor ; others of a golden and dark colour, possess- 

ing the fine aromatic odour and nutty flavour so much appreciated by English consumers. 


PORT,—A choice stock in bottle and cask, which will be found mature, dry and fruity—free from 
Brandy and sweetness. 

MADEIRA.—Some very choice lots of different vintages, in wood and glass. 

All the above will be found pure, natural and true Wines not fabricated by shippers to suit a 
vitiated taste. 

FOREIGN SPIRITS.—Old Cognac Brandy. Hennessy, Otard, Martell, and other brands—some 
very choice, old, dry, delicate and flavoury. Old Jamaica Rum, Old Scotch Malt Whiskey, 
Superior Holland Gin, Fine Old Monongahela Whiskey. Italian Bitters—Aquavite, Vermuth, 
Giriegie, the best tonics known. 

Families and Connoisseurs, Clubs, Military and Naval Messes, Steam-packet Companies, Ship 
Owners, Hotels and the Country Trade, will find it to their interest to purchase of the Subscriber, 
and will in all cases be supplied with the best qualities, at the respective and intermediate prices. 

The smallest quantity of Wines and Spirits can be sent with perfect : @’ety to the most distant 
parts of the Union, Persons trausmitting their orders by post, will please to specify the prices 


they wish to pay. 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 10 Wall St., N. Y. 


duly 16—5m. 
THE GREAT SPORTING ROMANCE. 
Third Edition now published. 
HE OLD FOREST RANGER, OR WILD SPORTS OF INDIA, By Major Walter Camp- 
bell. With the Original [linstrations, finely Engraved on Steel. Edited by Frank Forester, 
author of ‘‘ Field Sports,’’ ** Fish and Fishing,’ &c. In one elegantoctavo volume, gilt muslin. 
Price $1 50. 

‘Tt isa book no more for the sportsman than for a man of letters, the listless lounger, or the 
delicate beanty. All will find something to amuse, to interest, and, if they will, to instruct.’’— 
National Intelligencer. 

* This elegant, illustrated volume possesses rare interest. It is, what the very competent editor 
pronounces it to be, one of the most delightful books on the subject of sporting that has ever issued 
from the English press. A more faseinating volume can scarcely be conceived.””"—Com, Advert. 

** Walter Campbell ts as gentle, chivalrous, and kindly a hunter as ever speared a wild boar 
or cracked a tiger between the eyes. His book is full of wild and romantic incidents, and will 
form as delightful a volume as can be found in the whole range of the sporting library.”.— Harper's 
Magazine. 

So fascinating a work of the kind we have not seen this manyaday. Appended to the volume 
are several pages of explanatory notes which coutain a great deal of valuable information. Deer 
stalking, \iver hunting, boar hunting, bison shooting, snake killing, bear slaying, and elephant 
shooting, all havea place.’'—Gloucester Telegraph. 

** The thrilling and dee ply interesting incidents of the chase, where elephants, bisons, tigers and 
wild bears make up the quarry, are here presented in a style which rivets the aitention to the end.”’ 
—Cayuga Chief, 








THIRD EITION—NOW READY, 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH SOLDIER IN THE U, 8. ARMY. Bound in cloth 
with illustrations. Price $1. 
** It is one of the most interesting publications of the season. No where do we have so fresh and 
life-like a picture of the American soldier in active service. It is ome of the books which it is 


much harder to lay down than to take up.’’—Couwrter & wom at 
** Any one who wishes to know what camp life uly is—what the daily and nightly routine of « 
soldier’s life is, cannot do better than procure this work.’’—Leud seville Journal. 


“Tt may fairly class in mrny respects with Dana's admirable * Two Years before the Mast.’ “'— 
Louiscille Courier. 

* itis a desideratum in the supply of our martial literature.’’—Auburn Cayuga Chief. 

‘It is written in a clear, and simple style, giving evideut proof in every e of its authenticity."’ 
—Montreal Com. Adc. STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 

Aug. 17—Im 222 Broadway. 





G. P. PUTNAM & CO. 


Publish ou the 10th instant— 


1. A MEMORIAL OF HORATIO GREENOUGH. Consisting of a Memoir, Selections from 
his Writings, aud Tributes to his Genius. By Henry T. Tuckerman. : 
Contents.—Memoir—Catalogue of Works—Asthetics of Washington—Socin! Theories—A meri 
can Art—American Architecture—Relative and Independent Beauty—The Trumbull Ciallery— 
Burke on the Reautifui—Criticism in Search of Beanty—struacture and Organizaiion—The Cooper 
Monument—Fashion—An Artist's Creed—F ragments—Tribtes, dc. 
One volume, 12mw., cloth. 75 cents, 
On the 12th just. 
Il. TAR PEDESTRIAN IN FRANCK AND SWITZELAND. By George Barrell, Jv. 12mo, 
cloth, St. 
This work presents claims to notice fiom its novel interest, being the narrative of a pedestrian 
‘our through Brittany, Switzerland, &c., « ronte but seldom traversed, especially by pedestrians, 


On the 12h inst. 





| 


, Supply 





THE ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF 1HK NEW YORK EXHIBITION OF THE INDUS. 
TRY OF ALL NATIONS. Wit Fine Engravings on Wood, Parts 3and 4. 2 cents. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Baron Marochetti’s Colossal Equestrian Washington. 
Damask Patterus in Silk aud Worsted, &c., by Craven & Harrop, England. 
Dancing Girl Keposing and Pirst Whisper of Love, by W. U. Marshall, A. R. A, London. 
Rich Clock Case, by Thomas Sharpe, London. 
Upright Piano, by Willinin S:odart & “or, London 
Boar's Hed and Crassula Portutacoides, in bronze, by Prof. Clemente Pappi, Florence. 
Hult in the Desert, silver centre piece, nud Silver Pierced Basket, by Joseph Angell, London, 
Two Stained tilass Windows, by Holland, England. 
Three Terra Cotta Ornaments, by loiman, Ha haway & Stone, Mass. 
Porcelain Fountain, by Ridgway & Co, Mngland. 
Porcelain Tea Service, by Sampson, Kidgwood & Sons. England. 
Silver Casket, Love and War, by Joseph Angell, Loudon. 
The Shakspeare Cup, by Thomus Sharpe, London. 
Silver Gilt Ceotre Dish, by J. Angell, London. 
Chandelier in Giass, by J.T. Hall, London. 
Owen Jones’ Alhambra, niagniticenily bound, by Wm. Matthews, New York. 
Thorwaldsen’s Christ and His Apostles, original models exhibited hy Edward Bech. 


ALSO, 

The New Edition (35th thousand) of the First act will be ready for delivery in a few days, 
when the accumulated orders therefor will be filled according to their priority. ‘The careful print- 
ing a ed w the illustrations and the very large de must necessarily cause some delay in 

ers. 





AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 


PRODUCE AND 8TOCK BROKER, 
; MONTREAL, ©. EB. 
REFERENCE IN LONDON. iS 


Messrs. Giyn, Mitts & Co., Bankers. ‘? 
7 4 < REFERENCES. 
on. Jonn Bevery OBINSON, How. Perer MeO. pera 
Chief Justice of Upper € 4 n 
weeaae ee Ue ~ anada, Toronto. Pak: a of the Bank of Montreal. 
y Com. G 1, : Ce 
Mapai eneral, Montreal. Aca Gnaentaaae Bank of Montread. 


Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. 
June 4—It. 


Merchants, Montreal, 


Messxs. Lemesurter Routu & Co » Merchants, Montreal. 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, al r 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND: for tule ge Al BANK OF IRELAND, and ti 


LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 


These drafts may be obtained by applicati t 7 press Co., 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden 2 Co's Philadelphia Raper” Pes 








ADAME CHEGARAY respectfull 


inf her friends and the publie, that her 
Boardingand D.y Sct y informs p . 
- Aug. 6-7. 


ieol will be re-opened on the 15th September. 
RS. SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, Italian and 


secular, has decided to devote at English, and 
private, or thosé intended for the Sine, Fern eatn ay for the Inetraction of young ladies 


f or © t Room. wr 
all information concerning terms, plans, &c., pyran PL prt tge Dd pe AN iad 
TO THE ADMIRERS OF PURE AND GOOD WINES. 
The difficnity of procuring a really good article of 
PORT AND SHERRY, 

has been a comp!aint for many years. From the success the subseri 

selection, he has been induced again to import a choice po ef ‘of Wartanted } ag ” 

LONDON DOCK, PORT, SHERRY, AND BRANDY 

which tor quality cannot be surpassed. AJso, Just received, a fine | ; 

“ances, Currie Powder, Stilton Cheese, &c. London Porter and “Roots “hime te ae - 

London D. 8. F. Mustard ; Absynth, Curacoa, Marisehino. and all the favourite Cordials : 

and Spanish Olives and Sardines, Anchovies, de. All the favourite Brands of Cigars, Chat 

&ec., comprising an assortment une ualled. Call and jucge fur yourselves at ; = 

EORGE RAPHAEL'S, Gothic Hall Store, 314 Broadway. 
Wholesale and Retai?. 
EXCELLENT NEW JUVENILE. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 

EDGAR CLIFTON ; OR RIGHT AND WRONG—A Swry of Sct ). Adams. 
net volume, eo, as Us Fone: nap 4 me . te: P 
* The tendency of this book is deci y and highly moral. It draws a line bet right 

wrong with promt a $ any — beeps attractions around the on while: it “agen 

rfaul disuasives against the other. e style eeable, and the tale ingeui 

Reetiv ely ht.”—Puritan Recorder. ras > apa ye <4 
“A volume like this will leave its mark upon character, and such, too, as will be visible in after 

years. Its well illustrated lessons are told with an earnest sincerity and simplicity that win the 

readiest way to the heart, leaving a healthfal im there while strengthening and improw- 
ing the understanding. With these advantages, it has all the novelty of romance and the excite- 
ment of lively, varied incident. We are always in such works to the notice of 
our readers, and commending them to those who are solicitous tor the welfare of the young stu- 
dent.’’—American Courier. July 30—%, 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
PARTS I. toIX. NOW READY. 


HE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, reprinted from the newly discovered 
T of 1632, in the possession of J. Payne Collier, F. 8. ‘A., contaluing res copy of the folie 


20,000 Manuscript Corrections, 
with a History of the Stage at the time, on Introduction toeach Play, and a Lite ofthe 4. 
iter 

















PaYyNe Coutier, F.S8. A. To which is added Glossarial and other Notes. Zz 

former editions, a Portrait after that by Martin Droeshout, and cease Title on Stee! a 

simile of the old folio with the MS. Correct To be leted in 16 parts—price 25 cents each, 
ALSO, 


NOTES AND EMENDATIONS TO THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARR’S PLAYS, from 
the early Manuscript Corrections in a copy of the Folio of 1632, in the possession of John 
Collier, F.8.A. Third Edition. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, with fac simile of the Corrections. $1 

THE WORKS OF THE HON. WILLIAM H. SEWARD, with a Memoir. Portrait as@ 
ther Engravings on steel. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, per vol. $2 50. 

Do. do. half calf, $375; full calf extra, $450. 

HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. By Joseph Francois Michaud. Translated by W. Reb- 
son. 3 vols. 12mo., maps. $3 75. 

ANCIENT EGYET UNDER THE PHARAOHS. By John Kendrick, M.A. 2 vole, Ime., 

lates, 2d edition. $2 50. 

DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION OF MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, with the Original Nar- 
ratives of Marquette. Allouez, Membré, Hennepin, and Anastase Douay. By John Gilmary Sbea, 
witha fac-ximile of the newly-diseovered map of Marquette. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, antique, 2d ed. $2 

REGAL ROME; an Introduction to Roman Hi-tory, By Francis W. Newman, Professor ef 
Latin in the University College, London. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 63 cents. 

NAPOLEON IN EXILE; o-, A voice from St. Helena. The opinions and reflections of Ne- 
poleon on the most important events in his life and government in his own words. By Barry K 
0’ Meara, his late Surgeon, With a portrait of Napoleon after the celebrated pi-ture of Delaroche, 
and a view of the Island of St. Helena, both beautifully engraved on steel. 2 vols. 12me, eleth, 
2d edition, $2. 

THE HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. By W. F. P. Napier. 8vo., cloth 








h edition. $2 50 
aEN OF THE TIME, or Sketches of Living Mensa, Containing nearly Nine Hundred Bie- 
apbical Sketches of Authors, Architects, Artists, C s, D gues, Divines, Dramatieta, 
can Journalists, Ministers, Monarchs, Novellists. Politicians, Poets, Philanthropists, 


arriors. 1 vol. i2mo., cloth, $1 SO. 
emoirs of Distinguished Scottish Fetnales, embracing the 
l vol. 12mo. cloth, second 


df . 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 
BRACH’S HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, HAS JUST PUBLISHED— 
SECOND EDITION. 


HOME LIFE IN GERMANY: A Picture of the Social Life, Modes of Thought, Habits, Style 
of Living, &c. of the Germans. By C. L. Brace. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 

‘This book presents a more vivid and minute picture of the people of Germany than any other 
we know of.’’—N. Y. Evan. 

** A candid, earnest volume, by an accurate and true-hearted observer—will hold an unique 
position. We are sure this volume will have a wide circulation.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 

‘* Mr. Brace has remarkable talents as a sketcher of the wayside scenes and manners of foreigm 
countries. This book is emphatically a ‘history of firesides,’ of hearts and homes in Germany.” 
—Nor. Courier. 

‘*One of the most instructive books that has been issued from the press in ‘many yeara.?*— 
Springtield Republican. 

‘* His book will be found abundantly entertaining and instructive.’’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

‘* With knapsack in hand, he avoids the common routine of travel and mingles among the pee- 
ple. He is delighted with their generous hospitality, their simplicity and their truthfulness ; he 
draws charming pictures of their home life. It is an entertaining and valuable book.’’—Wereces- 
ter Palladium. 

** One of the most interesting and valuable books in relation to Germany, that has been brougiat 
before the American public.’’—Chronicle. 

** Its descriptions are lively and agreeable, and it contains a great amount of intormation.”"— 
Albany Argus, 

‘* This work is full of information and interest.’’—N. Y. Independent. 

THIRD EDITION. 


HUNGARY IN 1851, WITH AN EXPERIENCE OF THE AUSTRIAN POLICE. By C. 
L. Brace. 1 vol. 12mo. Lilustrated. ‘ 

‘* For graphie delineation and extent of knowledge of the subject described, Mr. Brace has me 
equal, at least in print.”’—Cin. Columbian. 

** Phere is not a work within the reach of the English scholar that can afford him such @ satise- 
factory view of Hangary as it now is, as this work of Mr. Brace’s.’’—Ch. Intel. 

N. P. WILLIS’S UMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 1 vol. $1 25. 

AM tt IN ITS SEASONS. By Henry W. Herbert. 1 vol. 12mo., with twenty 
Tilustrations. 25. 


PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY'S TRICOPHEROUS, 


R MEDICATED COMPOUND, for Beautifying, Curling, Preserving, Restoring, ama 
Strengthening the Hair, Relieving Diseases of the Skin, Curing Rheumatic Pains, and 

ing External Wounds. Kounded by no geographical lines, the reputation of BARRY’S TRE- 
COVHEROUS pervades the Union. The sales of the article of late years have increased in a 

that almost exeveds belief. Professor BARRY, after a careful examination of his Sales Book, 
finds that the number of bottles delivered to order, in quanties of from half a gross upward, during 
the year of 1862, was within « trifle of 950,000. 

Ic is unnecessary to present at length the evidences of the wonderful properties of the Trieoph- 
erous, when the public have furnished such an endorsement as this. The cheapness of the 
and the explanations given of its chemical action upon the hair, the scaip, and in all cases 
perticial ircitation, first recommended it to the attention of the poeple. ‘This was all that 
ventor desired. Every bottle advertised itself. The effects of the fluid exceeded expectation. 
acted like a charm. ‘The ladies would not be withoutit. Country ers in € section of 
United States fend they ow hore & i thao wen bees up a wholesale trade of next 
hitherto unheard of, as regards articles of this 5 e it it has not 
and it is beheved that the sales this year will be a million fe yd bottles. = 

Depot and Manufactory, No. 137 Broadway, New York. Retail price, 25 cents a large bottle. 

Liberal discount to purchasers by the quantity. Sold by all the principal merchants and drug 
esis throughout ihe United states and Canada, Mexico, West Indies, Great Britain, France, &e., 


Aug. 6—Su08. ° 


Preachers, Savans, Statesmen, Travellers, Voyagers. 
LADIES OF THE COVENANT. M 
peried of the Covenant and Persecution. By Rev. James Anderson. 
$1 25. 


0h Fat i 
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REVUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 
For Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the following low rates, vis: 
Bottles forme: ly sold at 50 cents reduced to 25 cents. 
“ “ “ La “ “ 4 . 

Is the best article ever known for curing Baldness, Dandruff, Salt Rheum, and all affections of 
the skin. Where everything else has fatled, Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid te effected 4 permanemt 
cure. r 
BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, is another wonder of th . Tt instantly converts Red, 
\irey, or unsightly Mair, into a beautiful Black or Brown | Aan Pn it the moment ft is <z 
plied, at the seme time improving the softness and flexibility of the hair. It does not stain 
skin and can be «pplied in any weather. Its effects are sure and certain, whilst its virtues are be- 
yond price, and, whenever used, at once establishes its superiority over all others. 
eo ag oy SBAvine CREAM is an article of save masts its — 
properties prevent the skin from 1 ist th len chan; temperause 
ar climate, whilst the lather is beh eee os lasting. % “7 
BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA, for preservi: tifying the complexion and rendering it fair 
and delicate is without a rival. spay Fadaget tty 

All these articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are considered to be the 
only ones worthy of gracing the coilet of beauty, taste and fashion. 
May be had of the Inventor, WM. BOGLE, Boston; A. B. & D. Sanps, N. ¥.; Wu Lyman & 
Co., Montreal, C. E.; Josern BowLes, Quebec ; Lyman, Brotuers & Co., Toronto; R 
ULarke & Co., N.Y. ; and his Ageuts throughout the United States and Canada. 


FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 
HE STEAMSHIP * .’? Captain Cronan, will sail for Bermuda and St. The- 
T mas, with Mails and Peseonge’s an Wednesday, September 7th. =n 
Passage Money w Bermuda, ....... cece ees ce eeed ou 
Do. do. St. Thomas, .....-eeecceeeesesses UW 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 





£. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Grien, New York. 
Fee LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ANCTIC, a 
©. Luce. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Enrope, povitively om 
Saturday, August 20th, at 1z o’clock M., from ber dock at the foot of Canal-street. 
o bere secured till paid for. are. aaiial 
or treizht or passage, baving uneq accommodations for elegance and com: to 
4 vei RDWAKD K. COLLINS & CO., 36 Wall-mceet- 











Passea gers are requested to he on board at 1144 A.M. Z 
The Steamship BALTIC will succeed the anCTIC, and sai) September 2d. 
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from 
city the following testimonial fis merit = age 


1 Sa 
Mio ge crise 
a 


‘eye 
your Aperient to chil- 
dose. To persons 
facility with which 
give it a claim to 
GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 


JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apothecary, 


2 Park Row, 531 Broadway, 188 B: , 100 
Baltimore street, Baltimore. Fano, Bow 


States. 

















LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000, 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
has $100,000 the Comptroller of this State, and it offers to 
T desirous one undoubted ; an important object to be 
por S twenty or thirty years 
Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
Manacine Dinecror—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London. 
Lowpon Banxens—Mesers. GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 


NEW YORK REFEREES. 
His HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 


ONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M, Consul. 
Esq. Phenix, Esq. 
a 


Henry Grinnell, Esq. J. 
| Hon. ‘rige Cuznpbel | Jone Mieke Esq. 
, Esq. 
EDICAL EXAMINERS. 
guess ©. CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 


John Ory 
Stanpincg Counset—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
SouicitoR—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq 
Acrent—LUMLEY FRANKLIN, 
65 Wali Street, New York. 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal, 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
Moderate and Rates of Premium for each 


P 
ainas of risk— ta. 
Kguitable Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to ti 
Zien ie Desens a nature of the risk y= Ape or, 
this view an annual investigation will be made each class of risk, and a return of one 
a of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
for three years. 
Ansured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
plan of the Compan toa return of half the profits. 
ore established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


A. C. Barciay, Esq., Chairman. 
FREDERICK , Ese. 


Bennett, Esq: A . —— Epmunp s, Symes, Esq. 
Ese. HAS. THOS. SEwaRD, Esq. £NT Tanor, Kse. 
Mose, tsa. JouN Suaw. Tuomas West, Esq. 





Francis F. Woopuovse, Esa. 
Wiss H. Preston, Esq., Secretary. 
AUDITORS. 

Henry Eve, Ese. | 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giyn, Miuus & Co. 


Messrs. Carpa.z, ILirre & Rrssewt, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Taomas Wi.uaMs, Esq. 


Metco eee oose Wy Man ties, 10 Meta Fate 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 
Miles, BOB... fF, Seeetn, Bem. 6. Ceneed, 9.0 Ektneas, B. Preye,: d. 
P. C. Hill, Agent, 
Mie, N.B............ fe aa, a ES Sas, 2, ¥. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
” 
Baws, Nowloundland,... § J.J. Grieve, Hon. L.. O'Brien, J. Kent, B. Prous, W. M. 
E. L, Jarvis, Agent. 
Hon. T. H. HI F. _R. “ 
Geatettetows, P. E.Island..§ GJ, Wenley, Phones Dowson Hutchinson, Bon. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


PRED K STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
— B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MONTREAL. 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
PIRE AND LIFB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millons of Dollars. 
eee or Caritat.................-£200,000 | Sonpivs anp Reservep Funp.... . .£268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
Company has formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (uly qualified by hol 


T ired number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies Fire Risks, settle a! 
aunete invest in New York ail funds derived from premiums, and the sale of shares. 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
James Brown, Esq. 


Francis ETT, x Depu Chairman. 
Josera GatLiarp, Jr., Tea. | E. F. Sanverson, Esq. 


ba Baarciay, Esq. j 
ABER, " Mortimer Livineston, Avex. Hamitton, Jr., Esq. 
sac ~ Wnuias S. Wermors, Ee 
Aaxx. Hamuton, Jr., Counsel of the Company. ALrReD PELL, Resident Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


Brqnarp Breen, Bart., M. P. Apvam Hopeson, y 
ee Samvew Hy. Tompson, Esq -" 


DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL. 


., Chairman. 
Puomas necoelinanh. Esq, Fee Rt: Ewarr, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


Witiam Dixon, George Holt” John Marriott, 

Witian George illiam Nichol, 

Toe rt Ulan, Hall Lawrence, Char eendere, 

Prancis amil William Lowe, ' Te Sekee 

Feasts Haywood, sy Alexander Macgregor, Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq, 
Boutr, Esq 


¥ ., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


Wiuwiam Ewart, Esq., M. P., Chairman. 
Georcs Freperick Youne, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
M 








Wiles Brown, -» M. P,. Frederick Harrison, Esq. Hon. F. Ponsonby, 

Se Gm. P. De Bathe, Bart., | James Hartley " John Rankin, Esq, 

Geeew Forster, Esq., M. P., | Ross D. Mangles, ., M. P. | James M. Rosseter, Bsq. 

Seymour Te 5 4 
@eusron Bovit, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’y. Benjamin H » Esq., Resident Sec’y. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 
“Weireairng i protection give tel to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
siuaeer entice be it exertions a wife and 





majority of those w 
econom: late 


AUSTRALIA. 
Dts ON UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, Hobart 
Town, and Launceston, for sale by 
RICHARD B 
RY E. RANSOM, and 
HIN PATON, 


Agents Bank of British North America, 43 Wall Street, New York. 


C. 8S. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND BXOHANGSE BROEERS, 
No. 12 Wall Street, 


July 9—5t* 








GARISTOPHER 8. ned | NEW YORK. 
FRANCIS BOURNE, 
FOR CALIFORNIA,AUSTRALIA AND ORE SON. 
Subscribers continue to act Ageats Ser Gio waschass of Femege Tatas & all the vari- 
ke Steamers, Cl "and Packet oe estes Hon York. To persons at 2’ Gatanes this 
system has proved Mable sdvestageons. trouble and expenses beg mae My Fh person 
before it is time to embark, and the uncertainty of procuring a passage by vessel are 
avoided. Hundreds during the past winter have thus saved time, Ronee, ont Seegpmatnnes. 
Our personal experience not only to make the best possible of accommoda- 
tons but to ce ll needful faformation and advice, especially to those taking out ladies and chil- 
dren, Full ls regarding any vessel leaving this port for any part of the world will be given 
gratis. Orders for passages, accompanied by or oly ref , will be at once at- 
tended to, and answered. ‘Arrangements made with families. Our Mp tyye 
ore post gate BOURN & MOORHEAD, 87 St. N. ¥. 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 &4 48 BROADWAY. 
HE SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the plan of a Public Subscription Library, both for refer- 
TS; th Reading and News Rooms, where e liberal selection of Foreign and 
‘ewspapers are 
collection is one of the largest in this country, constantly increased by the aadition of 


te ae 
The terms, privileges, &c., will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Savure Bank ror tas Wipow aNp THe Orrsay.”’ 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 


In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, receive for Insurance on 
York, and at Agencies 





Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New different 
throughout the State. 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 
Pamphlets cetting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
James Boorman C. E. Habich 
John J. Palmer, F. 0. ~\ 
John Yn Holbrooke, A. G. Stow 3 
, or. 


Paul —,. . Roe $ Dillou, 
Henry Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 
The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8. 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER. 
©. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 
mium as guarantees safety to the 3 
Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his Arst pre- 
mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
ment made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 
only security) be required to be | with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 
The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Soviety an immediate payment 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
value. 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 


DR. A. HOSACK, 


Applicants are not chi 


for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are estab! ‘ 


throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


J. Eliiottson, M. DF. R 8. Clement Tabor, John Rawson, 
E. 8. e John Moss, 
Joseph A. ©. Bare! 4 4 
Charles Thomas Nicoll, i 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev. 
Montreal .........00es0es § ‘J. Flanagan. _— . 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, H: 
Halifax N.S... dss ceeuse 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 195 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
St, John, N. B.........- § BJ. Beam, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. . § ee pom 3 Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MONTREAL. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
PT HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new Stoumebis 
“GLASGOW.” 





1965 Tons, and 400 horse power, Ropert Craic, Commander, is appointed to sail from New Vork 
direct for Glasgow, on Wednesday, the 7th day of September next, at 12 0’clock. noon; and on 
Saturday, the 5th of November next, at 12 o’clock, noon. 





Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) .......... .....- $9 00 
B.C, GP) oc co ice seccpececccccdeser 75 00 
WOOGIE GO oo a. oe os 0:09 40.06.0059 05 5000 ce ccc ce tesces OOO 
. d's feo included.) 
A limited number of third-class will be taken, supplied with provisions of good qual- 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY DOLLARS. 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 


33 Broadway, N. Y. 


Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but to 
PRnmen bp the. Agent. P 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, and the HUMB: 


OLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1853. on tne following days : 
FROM NEW YORK. 





FROM HAVRE. 





Saturday, ebruary. . Wednesda: February... . 16 
Saturday, arch | Wednesday ........... March... ... 16 
Saturday, Bee es oe | Wednesday...........4 April oo B 
Saturday, May. | Wednesday ........... May 16 
Saturday, . June |} Wednesday. June 6 
Saturday, July. Wednesday . July . je 
Saturday . duly . | Wednesday . August ion 
Saturday, Augost | Wednesday..... ..... August . 28 
Saturday, September Wednesday ...........September.. ..26 
Saturday, October | Wednesday ........... October... ..23 
Saturday, November... Wednesday ........... November... .21 
Stopping at South both ways. 








These st , built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 

passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
are of the most approved kind. 

at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 


don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 
Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,...... ... $120 
“ “ “ “ “ “ “ second class, eh SHe u 70 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class,......... £.800 
ee ee oe RE EY: RR. «" second alass,.. 2... . £500 


until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 

















No age secured 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


For freight or passage apply to 
MOPTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Southampton. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 





WASHINGTON. ........-Oapt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN................Capt. E. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Dartzs or Saitinc—1853. 
From From Bremen. 


New York. 
26 


M4 
1 
9 


7 
4 


Price of from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main $120 ; first 
cabin, head ape = $100 ; second do., cviean, , 





All Letters and Ne must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading signed on the day of sailing. 

‘An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 

For freight or passage apply 


Mo SAND & RIERA, % : 
MO TRINER EN Gere m;, aw Ga 





WARTINEAU GROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
Jen. 22—Lyear. WM. ISELIN,’ Havre. x 


we THE NEW YURK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STHAMBERS. 
The Ships comprising this line are 











teteereressisessrssseses sy 





For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO. 
E.G. ROBERTS & GO. id King’s Arins ¥ 

. a. 3 ‘8 Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. eeeren 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, 
cious stones or metals, bills of lading are signed therefor, and the 


No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
& CO., Liverpool 


mm, coeie, Jewelry, pre- 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 





Chief Cabin Passage .............- + +++ $120 | Second Cabin Passage... ........ 0.60042. 910 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage .............. 60005 $100 | Second Cabin Passage......... eeeeee ees MS 
@@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 

Arabia, Cr — Co 

oo cectese se sbseed coed apt. JUDKINS. apt. Lerron, 
a, IEEE Hetty > Ci a0 6.6 00s s00 96086 seed Capt. Suannon 
Wb cos cecesvecpotedesé Gap FO. eo tes ce cesses teccces coe ON STON, 
Pepe 240 deensetagies cited Capt. Harrison. | Niagara,............. ...ee00- Capt. Lane 


orn vessels carry @ cleer White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
w. 


Africa. ... 
America, . 
Arabia . 





Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J q 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


expressed. 
Por freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD. 
4 Bowling Green. 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows: 
CITY OF GLASGOW, 1,600 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
oy >! Benenener -. Saturd a 
ty asgOW..... Saturday, Aug. 20, * 
City of M t 8 


City of G ge Wednesday, July 27, 1858, 
yo eee nm w x 

City of Manchester.’ Wedmentay, Aug. 36 oe 
City of Glasgow... . Wednesday, Sept. 14, “* 
City of Manch .. Wednesday, Oct. 














City of Glasgow .... Saturday, Oct. 8, ‘* m.“t 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Saloon after Staterooms ..............-$90| Saloon after Staterooms ........... 20 guineas 
eee 65) .. ee | (a4 eae oie > ep 
forward . i. Sarees re Pree 13 


Including Steward’s fees. 
THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 

A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $2u from Philadelphia, and $85 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 

Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
at corresponding rates. 

Freight, 80s. per ton ; coarse goods, bardware, &c., will be taken subject to agreement. 

An experienced surgeon will be carried on each ship. 

Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 

For freight or prssage apply to THOMAS RICHARDSON, 15 Broadway. N. ¥ 

: alnnt Street. Philadelphia. 


or No. 9 
RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 





FOR NORFOLE, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND. 


U. 8S. MAIL LINE. 

The Steam Ship JAMESTOWN, Lewis Parrisu, Commander, leaves Pier 13, N. R., every 

Saturpay afternoon, at 4 o’clock. 
The Seem Sly ROANOKE, Epwarp Cavenpy, Commander, every Tugspay afternoon, at 4 

o'clock. 

Freight received every Friday and Saturday, Monday and Tuesday, but not after 3 o’clock on 
days of sailing. For Freight apply on board and for passage to 
LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway. 





LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 

qientet hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 
@ year. 

The following chips, composing the line of packets under the of the subscribers, are in- 





tended hereafter ew York and from London on the pogo d Thursdays throughout 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz : 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
‘ew York. London, 

Marg. Evans Pratt, June 9, Sept, 29, | July 28, Novem. 17, 

Hendrik Hudson, Warner, June 23, Oct. 14, | April 21, August 11, December 1, 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, | July 7, Oct. 27,| May 5, August 25, December 
Amer. Regie’ Moore, ly 21, Nov. lu.| May 19, Septem. 8, December 
Devonshire, Hovey, Aug. 4, Nov. 24,| June 2 Septem. 22, 

Victoria, ampion, | Aug. 18, Dec. 8, | June 16, October 6, 
Northumberland, Lord, Sept. 1, Dec. 22, | June 30, October 20, 

Southampton, Tinker, May 19, Sept. 15. | July 14, Novem. 3. 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
Great pds a be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price for cabin is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
liquors, Neither the captains nor owners of these kets will be ible for letters, parcels, 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of ing are signed therefor. Apply to 

yous cher ete, 
ec. KE. AN, and }70 South street, N. ¥. 
ALEX’R WILEY, 


BARING, BROTHERS & ©O., London. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Tees Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, wil 
as follows— 








= Allen, April Il, Aug. 1 Dee. 11 | Jan’ 38. May de. Bep. 
eoeeeee eee eeree - Aug. oe. an. - . 
Waterloo,..........-Harvey........| Feb. 11,.June ll. .Oct. 11 Mar. 28. July 28. Nov. 
Ss .- Shipley,..... --. | Jan. Ll, .May 11. Sept. 11} Feb. 26. June 26, Oct. 
Wert Point,........- Allen, .........| Mar. 1, July U1. .Fov. 11 | Apr. 26. . Aug. 26. .Dee. 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and experience, 
Their are all that can be desired in point of coniort and conveulonea, end 
are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of 
will be strictly to. 
Price of passage to Li - . ooo BS 
wi a! WRIEIR CUs ose ecoccsces 80 


KERMIT & CAROW, N. ¥. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool, 


PACEETS FOR HAVRE. 
Grooms see kre ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 





New Yor . Havre, 
ST. DENIS Ist January .........6.5- evvccees “$a 5 
lansbee master. BOD BERG o on0s 00 vo cvetecteccoreseves 16th Jane, 
yr ; Ist September . ‘ ch aseeesee€ 16th October. 
ST. NICHOLAS, Ist February ..........-.00+ ba veienae 16th pee. 
Bragdon, master. ; ee, se jon November. 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) f= ip eaticbhadte obo amare gi Se band 4 ant. 
Conn, master is Revenber 22 III hh Beste 
Ist April ........ . ° . 
WILLIAM TELL, h her. 
Willard, master. ; & BE 0 + sere ter nner esee-s - jaune. 
They are all first class New York built vided with all requisi for the con « 
fort and passengers, and oes’ by men of experience in the trade. The 
" sent tote salmcrivers willbe forwarded free from any charge bat thowe scully 
iG Beat strest, 
——_—_—_________] 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACE. 


